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1834 THE PHYSICIAN’S CALLING—SPALDING. Jour. A. M. A. 
serum therapy, which by the injection of the serum of > tee oe eee 
the infected blood prevents or cures the disease. Its State Medical Society, of ‘he was elected presi- 
dent, and which he served as secretary for twelve years. 
and various diseases of animals has already abun- For six years he was editor of Tue Jounwat of the 
American Medical Association, which he placed on a 
the research of specialists enlarge the field of its solid financial basis. ee an See 
prophylactic or curative power, until it shall be univer- for work, Dr. Davis genius. His industry was 
history of medical science ice, an epoch in the onerous duties of a large private practice, in the 
nature of disease shall lead to new and efficacious meth- epidemic, he stil] continued to teach, to write, to edit, 
ods of prevention or treatment. Drugs will not be die- co-operating meanwhile in any movement for the com- 
carded, but their action will be scientifically investi- mon gopd to which his attention might be called. 
gated and confidence in their therapeutic value will He was one of the founders of the Northwestern 
diminish. University, the Chicago Academy of Science, the Chi- 

to the of cago Historical Society, the Illinois State Microscopical 
pameen Sten Gt geet transformation was t Society, the Union College of Law, and of the Wash- 
to take place; and, like the good, wise and far-sceing ingtonian Home. 
man he was, he understood that the physician could no “The essence of greatness is the perception that vir- 
longer be permitted to be but an empiric. ee Sa Se Percep- 

From the early years, when he helped to found the tion, i , is not and can not be the essence of any- 
| thing, but he who has insight into the fact that the end 
of life is moral, is conduct and character, understands 
education. He thoroughly that a science wherein the essence of greatness consists. It lies, like 
which embraces the whole of human life, physical and the kingdom of heaven, within. Title, office, possessions 
— can never be mastered by those whom mental may or may not be its accompaniments. Vast knowl- 

ture and discipline have not prepared for its study. edge even gives no assurance of its presence; for it is V4 
Men of exceptional talent and industry may surmount what a man believes, hopes, loves, admires, yearns for 190. 
obstacles which for the many are insuperable; but the and does rather than what he knows. Only they whose 
standard of professional attainment must necessarily re- existence is upborne and illumined by a high and holy 
main low so long as a proper preliminary education purpose are interesting or have intrinsic value. ‘The 
is not required of all who offer themselves for matricu- rest are busy with what thev shall eat and wear, with 
lation. The physician who is not also a scholar may how they shall be housed and attended, and pass their 
be a more or less successful practitioner, but his in- existence on the low plain of appetite and vain desire. 
fluence will be confined, his methods mechanical and his Dr. Davis was more than a learned and skillful phy- 
interests narrow. The doctor, the lawver and the min-  sician; he was a genuine man filled with religious and 
ister of religion can do but inferior work, unless to a moral fervor and zeal. He might have grown rich, but 
knowledge of their several sciences they bring the in- he died poor. He felt like Agassiz, that he had no 
sight, the wide outlook, and the confidence which noth- time to get money. Had he possessed the wealth of the 
ing but intimate acquaintance with the best that has founders of universities, his chief significance and value 
been thought and said can confer. The more accom- would still have lain in himself—in his rectitude of 
plished the specialist, the greater the need of the con- purpose, in his desire to teach men how to live, in the 
trol which philosophic culture gives. simplicity and honesty of his life, in his love of truth 

The lack of —— for his own mental training and justice, in his high-mindedness, purity and benevo- 
made Dr. Davis the more eager to provide it for others. lence, in his freedom from envy, jealousy and pettiness. 
His life in Chicago was identified with the educational, In every profession there are men without principle 
moral, scientific and sanitary history and progress of or character who prefer success to virtue, whose pre- 
the city. He was among the first to urge the need of a dominant passion is greed, who to get money are ready 
supply of pure water and of an adequate system of to prey on the weaknesses and miseries of their fellows, 
sewerage; and in a course of public lectures he showed who, like the ghouls that gather wherever great calam- 
how this might be accomplished. With the money ities befall, consider the helplessness and sufferings of 
charged for admission, he laid the foundation of Mercy their fellows but opportunities for plunder; and since 
Hospital. He was a Methodist, not a Catholic, but his a man is willing to give all he possesses for health, and 

vigorous mind and noble character taught him that since whoever can pay can advertise, the healing art 
prejudice is ignorance or imbecility, and that where offers the most inviting field for these hyenas in human 
fa to be relieved, whose goed ic to be dena, all shape; and therefore the medical profession, more than 
| eave the blind or the perverse, are drawn together to law and quite as much as the sacred ministry, is most 
Se commended and honored by men who to scientific at- 
. the greater the misery the more do noble natures tainments add the essential and abiding worth of moral 
Gens character. If it be true that an orator is first of all 
| the desire to serve. Great minds and loving ‘:earts a good man, one who inspires confidence, who is himself 
. offer boundless hospitality. When the Chicago Medical more eloquent than words can be, it is also true that a 
physician should first of all be a man of moral worth, 
| for admission and graduation could not but win t!:e 
) eympathy and approval of Dr. Davis, and, heedjes heroic unselfishness. If confidence in him as a man be 
. of loss and sacrifice, he resigned his professorship lacking, the wise will hesitate to put trust in the exer- 
| at Rush to take one in the new institution, of whose cise of his professional knowledge and skill; and confi- 
faculty he continued to be a member for more than dence is half the cure, since in his power to inspire 
forty years. hope, a cheerful and brave spirit, lies, in most cases, the , 
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Ee seemed relieved for a f detail. Gynecologic diagnosis begins, 
in an aggravated form; in h, and som 
operation I saw her again, to be 
her to try medicit® ' lesion of 
results were not satisfacto | fe tha 
) and right ovary minor ¢ 
ve not seen medical men 
Miss S., aged a symptoms 
) were most of from tho ry 
to the reflex 
jon of the 
ination fully verified. An of 
y out of her trouble 
almost continual 
a medicinal t 
her to bed for four to 
which time ing 
results. June not 
me seemed be and yet 
remained. S y be the a 
no conditic is examinat 
tie difficult 
ve similar ould not 
progressive. 
ovaries 
the infunc 
3. Steri 
means to pregnancy are 
operations on the ovaries. 
tions should be avoided on all 
rule. 
tions 
DISCUSSION. 
s, New York City, said that | | hinge 
te from the reflex neuroses. man who _ 
who should not have hat is fo 
id to a neurologist that ould receive 
ents if he were allowed tment fo 
st responded that he had isorder. 
tter is that neither was e should t 
e other. Many patients In other wo 
ve pelvic symptoms. Pat dures should be ador 
often patients with a ps Ragan: of gross pathologic |} 
cipient melancholia and with pelvic pains. may be. True conservatism 
classified carefully if physicians are not to be ly that which will replace 
humiliation of doing unnecessary and harmfu ec, or which will remove 
Dr. A. Gotpsroun, Chicago, considers , Boston, emphasized 
is one that is solved by making better di ity. Several years ago 
ecologist, like all specialists, is often a ad charge of the insane asylum i 
much in his sphere and, therefore, every 500 insane female patients, what 
body should be examined before the pelvis; pelvic disease in these 
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Po ACUTE PERITONITIS—SHOEMAKER. 1841 
Drs. J. H. Carstens, A. Palmer Dudiey and L. H. Dunning. 4. | @rous, rapidly fatal conditions of profound infection 


1842 


and will not bear at all a management which follows set 
rules and does not allow of variations. 


viscera, pe 
of any of the viscera, immediate and radical operation is 
indicated as soon as the diagnosis can be made, or, in 
severe cases, Wi symptoms, even 


iti contamination 
Drainage by tube and gauze follows, of the region af- 
fected and of ints. 


by transporting him to a 
conaidere perati 
almost always the total removal 
appendix as contrasted with a drainage 
ttacks. Gonorrheal 


acute a tubes, if operated on at all, 
should both be removed into the cornu of the uterus. 


MEDICINAL TREATMENT. 


In cases where it has been decided not to 
iting is best controlled by withholding all 
necessary, by lavage of the stomach. Feeding rec- 
tum sustains the strength and rests the disordered di- 
gestive tract. Tympany may be relieved by hypodermic 
injection of salicylate of eserin, 1/100 gr., among other 
measures. Normal salt solution by the rectum or under 
the skin flushes the ki relieves thirst, sustains the 
pulse and assists in the elimination of toxins. 

The ice bag is probably the most useful locai agent 
we have. Ichthyol may be applied to the skin under it. 
Flannel should always intervene to take away the sense 
of chill. My custom is not to use ice continuously, but 
two hours out of every three. Local sloughs have been 
reported as caused by its continuous use. 

Opium in acute conditions is dangerous, because it 
masks the symptoms and has thus caused many deaths. 

Acute cholecystitis, whether due to gallstone disease 
or to infection by specific organisms, such as the typhoid 
bacillus, may be cautiously watched through acute stages 
with ing ready for immediate interference if 
called for. Gangrene and perforation are not common, 
‘but they call for immediate operation at any time when 
they may be discovered. 

APPENDICITIS. 

Next to inflammatory disease of the pelvic organs in 
women, quite the most frequent Dood ge acute abdo- 
minal 3 onal tion is appendicitis. As is well known, 
the pain and tenderness may be referred to the epi 
trium or liver region, to the pelvis, or even to the left 
side of the lower abdomen. Should a patient have sud- 

severe pain in these regions, with chilliness, vomit- 
ing, a little fever and an anxious expression of the face, 
with muscular rigidity over the right abdomen in the 
lower quadrant, appendicitis is probably present. No 
matter where the pain may be ref the muscular 
rigidity is always over the diseased organ. 
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is serious and 


what the clinica! picture teaches. If however, 
it will probably show a leucocytosis above 15,000, with a 
not a guide for or against o ion, it fur- 
nishes too hight evi Its must 
not be too highly if other symptoms of gravi 
are present, especially an unsatisfactory and 
or slight jaundice and duski In profound toxemia 
essi may Fistlesa, 
icro-organisms.— 

met in abdominal inflammations are the gonococcus, 
the colon bacillus, the the tubercle bacil- 
lus and staphylococci. The id bacillus is occasion- 
gall bladder, as in one 


may be 
onstrable in the discharges of ozena, as compared with 
the same organism appearing in the infectious stages of 
true diphtheria. The same difference holds good in re- 
orming organisms. 

The deduction is this, that under the conditions which 


opera geon. 

fectiy well tile within thirty-six or forty-eight hours of 
the time he is brought for operation. For the first 
twenty-four hours of that time symptoms have been 80 
mild as not to confine him to bed, and to his friends, or 
even to his physician, there has seemed little cause for 
anxiety. The tem was not above 99, and there 
was little pain, though for a few hours in the beginning 
it had been severe. Only the pulse was suspiciously 
high. ‘Twelve hours later the patient’s ccndition had 
obviously changed for the worse; the — was 120 to 
130 and feeble, the tongue dry, the face anxious and 
slightly jaundiced, or with a sickly pallor In such a 
ness of the men may be slight or severe, according 
to whether the entire area involved is gangrenous, or 


whether surroun itoneal areas are only inflamed. 
The skin becomes , the thready, rapid and 
running, the voice weak. The capillaries 


When the attack of acute appendi 
decided, there is general agreement that the appendia 

| remains, ,» Dy far ar up, , Should be at once removed. No time should be fost in 
that in which operation is indicated at the earliest pos- obtaining a blood count, which can only corroborate 
sible moment of an acute onset. Appendicitis is here in- 
cluded, with some modifications in cases first seen in 
later stages, also intestinal obstruction, perforation of 
ity being carefully cleaned by sponging if the affected 
a if there are no 
operation, or - 
‘With do nek beer teonapertetion However difficult it may be to demonstrate it in the 
well, especially if advanced in years. It is often wiser laboratory, there are undoubtedly stages of growth in 
which organisms vary greatly in their power to produce 
toxemias. Widespread as the colon bacillus is, it is only 
in some stages that it forms a highly dangerous infec- 
tive agent. For ey in gunshot wounds of the 
healthy intestine, these bacilli escape into the peritoneal 
cavity without doing harm, if reasonably prompt suture 
of the openings and the toilet of the peritoneum is car- 
ried out. A similar amount of implantation of the same | 
) EEE bacillus as it appears when migrating through the walls 
of a gangrenous volvulus gives rise to a rapid form of 
infection after an equivalent number of hours’ residence 
in the peritoneum, which no amount of irrigation or 
cleansing is able to offset. 

The 7 intended is the same as that which 
obtain when the bowel wall is acutely inflamed, espe- 
cially where the blood supply is suddenly cut off, viru- 
lent states of previously benign organisms rapidly de- 

velop. 

Most important in the case of appendicitis is the con- 

cealment under which this process at times proceeds. 
A history such as this is well known in the of 
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well after the first twenty-four hours, is at the end 
forty-eight hours on the verge of the grave. 

What has happened here is that profound toxemia has 
developed quietly, while the absence of marked pain or 
extreme degrees of temperathre, vomiting or tympany 


may or 
There has 


lent condition of the ordinary bacilli of the intestine. 
The ucts which growth are in- 


INFLAMMATORY CONDITIONS IN THE PELVIS. 
The second most formidable infecting organism met 
with in acute conditions is the ially 


to mony fatelitien cardinal principles of manage- 


iodin and loosely pack uterus and vagina with iodoform 


gauze. 
If the conditions be not arrested, the 
vaginal and inate the werine by ldo 
orm in 


form as advocated by . Should pus 

the pelvis, every effort should be made to drain it from 

the vaginal side to tide over the acute stages. Operate 
i weeks or months later, if necessary, when much 

of the of peritoneal operative infection will have 


Gonorrhea is the most common, and to life least dan- 
gerous, of the causes of acute abdominal! inflammation, 
peste Re women. Its results in producing perma- 


nent il! health are, mig and many 

follow more or less indi | after a 
menstrual period, or immediately after childbirth, a 
fresh infection appears more than at other times 


to spread to the peritoneum and to give rise to serious 
In the acute stage prompt attention will greatly mod- 
Rest in bed, liquid diet, 


ii 


fit 
ili 


Of danger signals, the most important is the pulse. 
A rate high in proportion to the severity of other symp- 
toms is very suspicious and should lead to the utmost 
vigilance. An ascending rate with a diminishing qual- 
ity means , and this no amelioration of other 

d outweigh. The temperature is an un- 
safe guide in abdominal inflammation, as the gravest 
lesions may be accompanied by little rise and a fall may 
be deceptive. A ‘simultaneous and continued rise of 
both pulse and temperature is always unfavorable. Leu- 

it to rise usually 
points to operation. A decided fall in a patient evident- 
ly very ill is not a good sign. Other unfavorable signs 
are persistent vomiting, increasing tympany, sweating, 
thoracic respiration, increasing muscular rigidity, fail- 
ure of peristalsis, local edema. Pain generally im- 
proves with the patient’s condition. A sudden cessation 
in an otherwise ill patient may point to gangrene, 
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are irregularly distended; there are mottled bluish saline laxatives, external cleanliness, gentle irrigation 
patches about the abdomen and thighs; the mind, at with lysol or potass. permangafate, 5 per cent. protargol 
first clear, becomes dull. The patient, who seemed #0 solution to the urethra, will promptly ameliorate the ex- 
has given the attendants a false sense of security. ere 
en have been a rupture of the appendix. lesions of the tubes in nearly all 
here the development of a highly viru- y- Radical extirpating operations 
e in the acute stages, cepecially of 
ng delay, however, may be worse, 
ust be evacuated by 
portal vein radicles and has reached the liver, or post- burrow or perforate 
peritoneal lymphatic channels have poured it into the cases are not favora- 
great lymph streams. Whatever the route, the toxic 
dose received by the patient was sudden and overwhelm- 
ing. In spite of operative removal of the appendix and 
drainage at this time, early in days but late in infection, 
there is little hope for the patient. It is the treacherous 
character of infection of the appendix, its power of re- 
maining latent or concealed, and a into an 
overwhelming toxemia, that furnishes keynote for 
the management of the disease. 
If seen early, operate early and radically, in all except 
the — cases, without waiting for dangerous symp- 
toms, when it may be too late. The management of late 
stages, seen only when late, presents special problems. 
follows: Avoid, if possible, opening the general peri- 
aeet ey Thoroughly cleanse the vaginal and cases, a great gain made by the adoption of 
uterine field by gentle mechanical removal of débris this plan of management, so that it is now possible to 
without ab fresh surfaces. Use tincture of keep a general operating mortality well under 6 per cent. 
mortality in simpler chronic gonorrheal salpingiti« 
cases is almost acting 
REMARKS. 

No greater mistake can be made, however, than to 
make these rules apply rigidly to all cases. The sur- 
geon must ever be on the alert for signs which call for 
immediate operative interference. 

away. Acute symptoms, due to tu 0518 0 
‘ the tubes and ovaries or of the urinary tract, are, if se- 
vere, apt to be due to mixed infection. It is wiser not 
to operate radically in the height of an inflammatory at- 
tack, but to tide over the acute period by ice externally 
and general measures, including good care and nursing. 
Pus is to be immediately drained away, for example, 
—, the kidney, reserving nephrectomy for a later 
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atropin-strychnin mixture with among those in whom our treatment 
the 7 cases marked unimproved unsuccessful. The many other modes 
tincture of belladonna only, 1 bcutaneous injections of normal salt 
strychnin mixture, and 1 the ti air, blisters to the perineum, rectal 
aromatic tincture of rhus. m to us useless. 

The duration of treatment hen, from our resulte—almost 75 per 
recovered was as follows: hat our routine method of treat- 

° oom bd value in enuresis. We would add, 
S weeks in.............+-.16 16 based on the results achieved by others, 
8, when negative results have been ob- 
of treatment outlined above. 
HAM, em the fact 
ogee, Be we a — uresis should be kept up for a long time. 
ment was wn, this gives ft from one clinic to another, and romain 
mt fc treatment is not carried out systematic- 
hee in 1 and strychnia are usually given in too 
th the f continued long enough; they shou'. be 
P er too ¢ doses, and continued for weeks and evea 
cases & not be discontinued as soon 
tic tinct re takes place. After the 
the cc the dose can be gradua 
ith diurnz » Chicago, had an 
in mixt treatment of enuresis w 
Of ti git of 7 yours bad 
ering from nocturnal 
is, 22 we health, the urinary exami 
3 with uresis she was given 1 
in id he took this from the first 
53 wi The enuresis improved 
1 unix was continued. After the 
g time, she complained 
rolific li he mother noticed that « 
as clock one morning Dr. A 
methods She was dreadfully excited, very volu- 
the hallucination that the neighbor's 
no amcunt of persuasion could convince 
yet the lack of any uniform, r¢ home was not already aflame. Her pulse 
for those ¢ 1 90, and of good quality, the respirations 
possible rea a minute, temperature normal; the pupils 
pius,” and ¢ 1 slowly to light, and the tongue and 
urge sugge After leaving the case that night it oc- 
seau she had been t»king atropin for her enu- 
and might bear a causal relation to her de- 
pus condition continued more or less for 
- time no further disturoances 
ope a toxic delirium caused 
—_ mn. He believes that this is a 
outer nd in consection with atropia 
. y as ou i that while a 
before beir in these ¢ 
in all cases harm. In one 
is very : ram of a mi: 
| ural injecti 
| tried to 
| Voi, xvil. p. 
| 81; Jabrbduc 
| 1903, vol. 
vol. xxxix, 
| prdeanx, 1892, 
1898, vol. 
| S, vol. xxtx, 
| 129. 
| vol. fl, 703; 
| il, 8 a, p. 54. 
p. 391. 
4. 
p. 171. 
Bpid 
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Hygienic condition. 


Food at time of illness. 
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8. Archives ot Pediatrics, vol. xx, 1908, p. 881. 


FOOD AND HYGIENE. 
Refrigeration. Water with 
nourishment. 
Good. | Pair. | Bed. Ice. | No ice. | Boiled. | Unboiled. | Svs" 
fair)faw...... 6 3 2 3 0 5 
store) raw... 
43 2 | 13 10 5 
5. Maryland Med. Jour., xivi, 1908, p. 215. 
: ee 6. Compare investigations made by Park and Holt, loc. cit. 
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enthusiasm for nitrate of silver in strong solutions. The main that in about 30 per cent. of the cases the cornea became in- 
reason for the retention of that treatment was that it did work volved. In his treatment with protargol there was only one 
which could be seen. In recent years a treatment not so irri- case in which the cornea became involved after the treatment 
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_ action ; if this resistance is lowered 


INFECTION OF THE EYE—WHITE. 


cally the be apptied to 
same i appli 
other wound trement abo cleanli- 
ness 80 as practicab i t imination 
of the causes of purulent inflammation, i 


mechanically bacteria present in the 


Fis 
HL 


5 


cont the cain t fails and we have healing without 
sufficiently the 


in ry experiments with the same 
could not the action of the on 
the living as they are made with the conditions 


fixed and known, while the conditions of the living tis- 
sues can only be imperfectly known and their resistance 

, or vital force, absolutely unknown. Even in 
7 observers differ, and therefore 


us in the germicides 
& mented with Sublimate solutions, 1 to 1,000, 
1 to 2,000 and 1 to 3,000, have apparently uced dif- 
ferent effects on pus cocci to t writers, 


solution generally employed for irrigating and cleansing 
the eye is about 1 to 5,000. This is supposed by most 
writers to kill pus cocci in about three minutes. Some 
use it stronger, some weaker. Some have discarded bi- 
chiorid solutions altogether and use only sterile water, 
because, they claim, that a solution strong enough to 
kill pyogenic organisms in the conjunctiva will cause 
too much irritation of the eye and lower its normal re- 
sistance, and that a sterile solution of any kind will 
answer to cleanse the conjunctiva mechsnically, as that 
is all that can be accomplished. 

Now, we all know the difficulty of disinfecting the skin. 


But we also know that the skin can be disinfected 
antiseptic dressings kept in contact long enough to 
complish the result. Why can not the conjuncti 
rendered sterile by the same means? For some 
past IT have been experimenting along this line. As 
ous solutions could not be kept in contact with 

junctiva T resorted to vaselin as the menstruum 


chlorid 
added 


i} 


ion of the wound, and that limited to one corner. 
probably to outside infection caused patient’s 
carelessness. I mention this apparent clinical demon- 
stration of its value for your consideration. You can 
decide its value. I would say here that the eye is dressed 
with the same preparation the bandage is re- 


absorbed just as the atropia or eserin or cocain is, and 
that it thereby helps to render the corneal tissue to a cer- 
tain extent immune against infection. This is a 
lation, of course, but why should not the bichlorid be 
absorbed as readily as the other remedies whose effects 
prove that they have passed through the cornea? . , 
Dr. Stuart MacLean, professor of bacteriology at the 
Thniversity College of Medicine, examined twelve cases 
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and which sans of 1 goin of of puis af 
which ment of 1 grain ) > 
een ree surface. of sodium and 6 ounces of vaselin. The salt is 
as soon as lodged on the mucous 
portant consideration when we are about to do surgical 
work. Their presence may be perfectly harmless until 
surgical intervention brings about a new condition of af- 
fairs, resulting in harm from previously harmless habit- 
ants of the conjunctiva. Naturally, if we can remove 
these possible sources of post-operative trouble from the 
lows: The night before a and a purgative are given, 
eyebrow, lids and lashes are cleansed thoroughly by 
and water, followed by a bichlorid soluti 1 to 1,000 
tnd the conjunctival i thoroughly irrigated 
gu with a bichlorid solution, 1 to 10,000, and with the 
— bichlorid vaselin. A sterile pad and bandages are then 
of am. ene plied to the eye, and it ia not opened again until the 
“m life “ patient is put on the operating table. bandage is 
It is at bichlorid solution, 1 to 10,000. The sac, being kept 
oe filled with this sterile preparation for twenty-four heute 
a after thorough irrigation, is much more likely to become 
3 —_- sterile and remain eo than if merely washed out. No 
organisms can live in this medium, as bacteriologic in- 
vestigations have proven. The only defect in the technic 
is that the sterilizing medium py 
enough. The eye does not retain a i A od 
lifferent results with the same germicidal agent; it '* Somewhat greasy. But contact for « few hours 
would give a sterile field for operation in some and not of from without 
while the eye is kept sealed, —— there is always 
danger of infection from within, if there is any patho- 
logic condition with purulent secretion, or any affection 
of the lachrymal sac, or a purulent rhinitis. 

This method of sterilizing the conjunctiva is on the 
tory experiments wi is same preparation on 
have proven ita efficiency . All are destroyed by it 

the 

ue p y to a difference in 
employed, or to the failure to preserve the same tem- 
perature. 
In ophthalmic ice the strength of the sublimate 
noOved Operation. 

I have never seen any marked or annoying irritation 
from this application, except once or twice, in hundreds 
of cases, possibly running into the thousands, and be- 
cause of this fact I have never been able to understand 
how others get so much irritation from the use of the 
hichlorid. I believe that the bichlorid in the salve is 
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lication in sterilizing the conjunc- 


of the app 


therefore. that this method is worth a trial 
to get an aseptic condition in ophthalmic 
said 
is 
this 


the clinica] results given above as orine 


te conclusions, they certainly help to support 
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| in solution. He is ec 
ry immediately 
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of the cornea and of 
avoiding the use of 
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TeECUOL one, of course, 
the faculties. That a per- 
ight about by a maturing 
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process in the eye, that is slowly but constantly work- dation from the age of 10 to 75 is quoted by Landolt 
ing in i in Gomme from Donders’ classical work and rendered into the 
uals ot $0-end 0 to remedy, metric system. I have added the approximate distance 
net be remedied is cxrtalaly prejudice 0s in centimeters for ihe near-point: 
rious as it is Further, if the necessity to Amphilade of Near point 
use glasses for reading were necessarily the stamp Of = 4M Bp — 
infirmities, but the emmetropic, the normal eye, reaches scteccssesss emia 11.50 
this condition at from 40 to 45, hardly a time of life seeeeceeeuseseueeees i 
for a healthy man to number his infirmities. When tad 

perly examined, the whole matter presents such a Garvscrtccctccstess 
vifferent aspect from that of the infirmities of age that 1. 

I have thought that a brief résumé of the subject would tes pepe : 

not be without interest to the practitioner 
«jc spolosy is here entered for presum ak ie This remarkable and rapid diminution in the sc 
its nature, and in which nothing new is set forth. But te it | 

mology bear so distinctly mp of special ton wi accommodation there 


tion begins to decrease from our tenth year, and 
result of this diminution of power is that the near- 
point gradually recedes from the eye. At about 40 it 
reaches a point where objects are distinctly seen by the 
normal (emmetropic) eye at a distance of 22 centime- 
re- 


clinoleBen that an emmetrope requires to see dis- 
tinctly at this distance is equal to a 
tries, hence we say that the accommodation is equal to 


the eye, is in reality a misnomer. It has been 


word, 


A young 


types, each letter of which at a given distance subtends 
an angle of five minutes. No. 1, at 12 inches, subtends 
therefore the same angle as No. 20 at 20 feet, etc. It 
of course follows that when the eye can no longer focus 


. at 12 inches the inclination is to remove the object 


farther from the eye, in which case the angle becomes 
less than five minutes, 


diamond type should be read distinctly at 12 inches. 
can read it at 8 inches. 


The Gallic tribes fel! off and sued for peace. 


So far the word presbyopia and the ular inter- 
pretation of it exactly An indivi with nor- 
application here ceases. accom i de- 
y 
eneagees y in ametropia near-point must be dif- 

y affected. A couple of examples will make this 


far-point at 20 centimeters (8 inches) from the e 
At 40 this accommodative is only 4.50 D., but 
needs none of it, because his far-point is at 20 centi- 
meters (8 inches). and there is no presbyopia. If his 
myopia is over 7 D., he will never be presbyopic. 

It is, of course, evident from the preceding remarks 
and examples, that while the range of accommodation 
decreases equally in all cases, the different forms of er- 
ror of refraction constitute the main desideratum in its 
effects on the eye, and consequently the measurements 
of the static refraction should precede any attempt to 
correct the presbyopia. 

It is foreign to the object of this paper to enter into 
any details regarding the correction of presbyopia. But 
one important fact should be borne in mind, viz., that 
the occupation of the patient, the distance at which 
his work is held, and the size of the object that he is 
obliged to see, determine the amount of correction to 


expect to treat diseases of the eye, and a teachers €X- have proved that the smallest angle under which ob- 
perience in post-graduate work has clearly demon- ect, ae perceived by the retina is one of five minutes. 
strated to me that the subject of accommodation is one pn this basis Professor Snellen made a series of test 
of those simple things that are os taken for 
snag without distinctly understanding the mechan- 
thereof. 
The process by which the eye adjusts itself to see dis- 
tinctly objects within its range of vision is called accom- 
modation, and the factors that participate in this act are 
mainly the ciliary muscle and the lens. The former by 
: contraction, when an object approaches the eye, allows 
the lens by virtue of its elasticity to assume a more con- 
vex form, especially the anterior surface, thereby adding 
to itself the equivalent of an extra lens, or lens power, CED SS oe 
thus ay the immovable retina a clear-cut 
image. The distance from the farthest to the nearest 
point at which an object can be distinctly seen is called 
the region of accommodation; and the power that en- 
ables the eye to adjust itself to objects within this re- 
gion is called amplitude, or range of accommodation. 
Unlike the rest of our faculties, which gradually de- 
velop from childhood to maturity, the power of accom- pm 
A hypermetrope of 4 dioptries, in order to see dis- 
tinctly objects at a distance, is obliged to use 4 D of 
accommodation. At 30 years of age he has, according 
to Donders, 7 D. of accommodation power. Of these 4 D. 
are used to correct the hypermetropia. Consequently, 
he has but 3 D. remaining, his near-point is at 33 D.; 
; hence he is presbyopic at 30. 
ee Let us take another case. A myope of 5 D. has his 
.00 dioptries. is arbitrary point essor Don- 
ders places the beginning of presbyopia. 
The word “presbyopia,” from the tpessis, old, and x, 
handed 
down from antiquity when the process of accommoda- 
tion was unknown, and was based on the fact that the 
sight for near objects usually fails in old age, and 
glasses were needed for work. When Donders satisfac- 
torily explained the process of accommodation the word 
lost its real meaning, for he demonstrated that one in- 
dividual may become presbyopic at 30, while another 
may reach the mature age of 80, and not be at all pres- 
byopic. For lack of a better, he retained the J and 
unfortunately to it the old association of age infirmity 
still clings. 
The following table, giving the power of accommo- 
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be given regardless of It of course, be ab- 
to prescribe for a who at a desk stand- 
ing closer than 50 


by this post- 
they? 

It must be admitted that in the majority of cases little 
or no t harm seems to follow this wilful disre- 
gard of Nature’s demands. This is partially due to the fact 
that in most instances when the near-point recedes so 
that small print and objects are not distinctly seen, and 
a sense of fatigue ensues when the eyes are used, | 
print is substituted which can be held at a greater dis- 
tance; and when necessity compels to read small print, 
a ae are accepted as a solution 
of the problem. But Nature is a strict banker. She 
soon complains of small balances and rebels against 
overdrafts. It is seldom that she accepts without pro- 
test the use of the full quota of nerve energy, conse- 
quently the practitioner should be on his guar] for vague 

i in same region, that e their a 
ead middle life, around the age of 40 icin on 
lier. Headaches that make their appearance toward 
the middle or latter part of the week with no asthenopic 
symptoms, after Sunday’s rest, in people engaged in a 
business requiring the constant use of the eyes at close 
range, should arouse suspicions; they are frequently 
caused by advancing presbyopia. 

While it has been admitted that in the majority of 
cases slight seems to result from the neglect 
of presbyopia, the fact should not be lost sight of that 
uncorrected errors of refraction are a fruitful source 
of eye diseases, and there can be little doubt that di- 
rectly or indirectly they exert an influence on the nu- 
trition of the lens. efforts to accommodate even 
in uncomplicated presbyopia, while not so continuous 
as are the efforts in errors of refraction, nevertheless 
are productive of the strained condition, and coming at 
a time of life which predisposes to such diseases as 
glaucoma, cataract, ete., should not be overlooked 
as possible factors in their etiology. The preponder- 
ance of cataract patients, seen in the clinic over those 
seen in office practice, may be partially accounted for 
in this way: former being culled from the poor 
and ignorant, who pay little attention to their eye de- 
fects, and the latter from wealthier better educated 
people who give their eyes more thought and attention. 

Another — point, and one that I think is more 
important than the former, is the question of efficiency. 
Here the prejudice against glasses and the inference 
that the use of glasses implies failure of sight, has 
reached the point where a workingman, especially in 
skilled labor, does not dare to use glasses at his work, 
because he fears discharge, based on inefficiency. Con- 


DENGUE AT PANAMA—SUTTON. - 


are 
individuals who are called on to work on small ob 
justified in attempting to do so without 
correction? I should very much dislike 


list of over 40 years of age, whom I knew not 
myopic, who did not wear glasses for close work. 
a dentist of the same age see the details of hi 
often done in minute cavities and 
lumination? Are there not parts of the field 
tion in where objects are 
come 


the way of adopting the remedy is a prejudice based 
either vanity or ignorance. 
36 Washington Street. 


DENGUE IN THE ISTHMIAN CANAL ZONE. 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT. 
RICHARD LIGHTBURN SUTTON, M.D. 
Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. Navy. 
UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

To the average North American physician, unless he 
be located in Mexico or in one of the extreme southern 
states, “breakbone fever” is so rare a disease that a case 
of it would probably pass un i The practi- 
tioner in the tropics, however, usually receives an early 
introduction to the affection and the acquaintance be- 
comes in time an intimate one. 

Persons who have previously resided in a cold or tem- 
perate climate appear to be especially susceptible to the 
infection, and it is for this reason that it is so prevalent 
among fresh drafts of men sent into warmer climates 
for duty. 

It is not my intention to take up a general discussion 
of the disease here, such information being readily ob- 
tainable from any standard work on tropical medicine. 
The type usually encountered in Central America, how- 
ever, I am informed by competent authorities, differs 
so much from the affection which is found in the far 
East, or even in Cuba, that it is only by a close and pro- 
longed study of cases that the two classes may be i 
tified as representing one and the same disease. 

The “dandy fever” of the isthmus, while simulating 
the typical clinical picture in various respects, differs 
from it greatly in others. For example, in many in- 
stances there is a total absence of the erythematous con- 
dition constituting the so-called primary eruption. In 
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sequently he bungles along, not seeing disti 
he does, to the great detriment of his wo 
there be anything more absurd? Not long si 
centimeters (20 inches), a pair of glasses that would occasion to more. | a carpenter at work putti 
~ Oblige him to have his work at 25 centimeters (10 in the door. He could not see the slot in 
inches). It would be just as absurd to prescribe for a heads, and bungled and scratched the | 
person working on very minute objects that must be screwdriver fell into the slot. He was a 
seen under large angles, a pair of glasses that would 
bring his near-point 50 centimeters (20 inches) because ork. 
a small object the size of diamond print could not be would discharge me.” ‘The application does not cease 
seen distinctly at that distance. here. It is ——— that good eyesight greatly 
I am now arrived at the main object of this paper. enhances the a of everyone who has to use his 
That there exists a widespread prejudice against wear- yes in close work. It follows that lack of good eye- 
i lasses is too evident to need proof. That the evil sight impairs the efficiency. Let us look at this matter 
ing pres- by t ion of 
ch a dis- myop blur at a 
tance from the eye, that it simply becomes a question of dis 5, obj 
splicing the arm or of wearing glasses, is likewise cer- small _ five 
aving any 0 tion ormed on m 
pera- 
7 that 
it? 
These are important practical questions. The only 
way to overcome the difficulty is to use properly ad- 
justed glasses for close work, and the onlv obstacle in 
on 
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APPARATUS FOR HANDLING COMATOSE 
PATIENTS. 


Bs 
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the hygienic measures now being brought to bear on the = 3. It may be applied quickly. 
canal zone will be of almost inestimable value in stamp- _ 4 The cost is trifling and it is simple in construction. We 
ing it out, we may expect to hear of this disease much 
more frequently in the future than we have in the past. “* ambulance driver carried patients weighing 
pounds or more from the second and third floors with less ex- 
—_—_—_—“——X_—— ertion, he says, than in the usual manner with the assistance 
New Appliance 
CHARLES 8S. WHITE, M.D. 
House Surgeon, Emergency Hospital. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
In every hospital doing emergency work the problem of 
moving unconscious patients through dark, narrow halls and 
down flights of uncertain stairs confronts the surgeon almost 
these two illustrations of the belt as applied in whoopin 
cough are shown here. The method of application was 
described in the article. 
AT 
Fig. 1.—-Stockinette Band. Pig. 2.—Blastic Abdominal Band. 
Orderly using sling. _ 
handling of such cases I have had 
son 
more. 
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Will it be one that is stil] unemployed, or is it 
ong those newly brought to light? The re- 
methods of observation of bodies hith- 


of magnification possible for our 


to lie in the study of tumors inoculated from one ani- 
mal to another for several generations. Here the prin- 
ciples involved are such as have been employed in bac- 
teriology, the chief difference being that living animals 
are employed instead of test tubes for the inoculations 
and transplantations. Among the most successful of 
these experiments are those of Leo Loeb, working with a 
sarcoma of the white rat, and Jensen, who transplanted 
& carcinoma for many generations in mice. This last 
series is of particular importance, for, in general, ex- 
periments with sarcoma have been more successful than 
carcinoma, and the close resemblance of sarcoma and 
granulation tiesue leaves always some room for argu- 
ment. A valuable series of successful transplantations 
of sarcoma in the dog has recently been reported from 
Ehrlich’s laboratory by Stricker. The original tumor 
was a round-cell sarcoma, primary on the penis of a 
7-year-old dog, and it was transplanted successfully to 
thirty-one other dogs, and passed through several gener- 
ations. The development of metastases in several of 


1. Zeitechr. fiir Krebsforschung, 1904, vol. i, p. 413. 
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the inoculated dogs, as well as 
growth, leave no 
nature of the tumor. 
to have no influence in the success 
tions. The latent period between the time of inocula- 
tion and the development of a demonstrable tumor was 
usually about three weeks, while death occurred in from 
three to five months. One of the most suggestive re- 


ject. So far, these experiments, like others of the same 
nature, have failed to show any results that are posi- 
tively for or against the parasitic theory. Stricker 
found that he could get successful transplantations 
with tumor cells kept twenty-four hours at 13 C., or for 
two hours at 50 C. Jensen found in his experiments 
that exposures at —-10 C. and +46 C. did not prevent 
successful inoculations ; higher and lower tem 

were found detrimental. As it has been found that tes- 
ticular and salivary gland cells of rabbits will with- 
stand similar temperatures without losing their vital- 
ity, the conclusion might be reached that all successful 
transplantation tumors are the result of the growth of 
the implanted cells. On the other hand, it is equally 
possible that the cancer parasites, if such 
have powers of resistance quite similar to the 


nign tumors from dog to dog, and six inoculations of 
two malignant tumors from cat to cat, without success. 


An interesting experience of Vischer* may explain 
some of these supposedly positive results. He inoc- 
ulated fragments of melanosarcoma into animals, and 
after a time observed what seemed to be pigmented 
tumors growing in the animals. These tumors, how- 
ever, did not progress and kill the animals as would 
true malignant growths. Microscopic examination 
showed what might readily be mistaken by the inexpert 
for pigmented sarcoma, but which was really granu- 
lation tissue growing among pigment granules left from 
the original inoculated material. The sarcoma cells 
had all been absorbed, but the pigment was insoluble, 
and, acting as a foreign body, led to proliferation of 
the connective tissue. What seemed to fully establish 
the success of the experiment, an apparent secondary 
growth in a regional gland, turned out to be a gland 
that had received considerable of the pigment by way 


2. Beit. zur klin. Chir., 1904, xili, 617. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1904. sults obtained was that dogs that had once been suc- 
_ cersfully inoculated with the tumor later showed them- 
TRANSPLANTATION OF TUMORS. selves immune to further inoculation, and Stricker 
After 00 many of painstaking but fruitless promises further experiments on this important sub- 
studies of tumors by the ordinary microscopic meth- 
ods, there seems little hope of discovering their spe- 
cific cause in this way, and we must look for future 
progress chiefly along other lines of research. What 
co _ will be successful is the interesting 
thought that in diseases apparently infectious, in which 
bacteria and protozoa could not be seen, the difficulty 
lay in the limit mi- 
croscopes. The investigators who hold to the animal - 
; which they grow. 
parasite etiology will hope for progress through devel- + me ; 
opment of the methods devised in the Ann Arbor lab- _ The possibilities of securing successful transplanta 
oratories, for the growth of trypanosomes on artificial wane gent. Stricker made seventy: 
ia. But it is probably a long step from the culti- nine inoculations of sixteen malignant and of six be- 
Inoculations of tumors from one species of animals to 
. ; another by different experimenters have been fruitless, 
of although the literature contains some questionable re- 
ports of inoculation of malignant tumors from man 
into animals. 
| 
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of the lymphatics, and, as a result, had reacted by 
proliferation. Similar appearances were afterward pro- 
duced by the injection of pigment particles into ex- 
perimental animals. In the light of this experience 
Vischer has reviewed the literature critically, and 
comes to the conclusion that there is no certain instance 
of successful transplantation of sarcoma from man to 
animals, any more than there is of carcinoma. 


ACCURACY IN MEDICAL WORK. 


In a recent address Cabot expresses the opinion that 
the use of exact methods in diagnosis, the use of instru- 


Cabot seems to think that one of the most valuable 
results has been the building up in us of habits of mind 
which are distinctly antagonistic to habits of decep- 
tion. He describes the hazy condition of mind of the 
physician who has made an inaccurate or slovenly ob- 
servation, and suggests that such an individual falls 
into the habit of drawing on sources other than facts, 
in order to clear away the haze, when he comes to state 
his results. The habit of accurate observation, on the 
other hand, says Cabot, teaches us to lean on fact, to 
analyze and deduce from fact, and to avoid em- 
bellishment and unwarranted assertion. We may charit- 
ably call attention to the fact that in a man of careless 
habits of thinking, this may be such a gradual self-de- 
ception as not to involve any moral turpitude—save for 
the “sin of ignorance,” as it has been called. In other 
cases, it is lying for the physician to give expression to 
such inaccuracy. Whether or not we agree with Dr. 
Cabot’s explanation of the development of lying or 
truth-telling tendencies, we must deplore any deception, 


1. California State Journal of Medicine, December, 1904. 


The effect of accurate methods on the physician has 
not been one of unalloyed benefit. Of the unfavorable 


results of the accurate methods, perhaps the most 


ficient enough in it to be able to intelligently 
the laboratory findings in his own cases. 


PROGRESS IN THE CHEMISTRY OF THE ALBUMINS. 
- Through a long series of researches it has now been 
definitely established that the complex molecules of the 
various albumins consist of long chains of interlinked 
simpler molecules of the amino-acid type. Systematic 
degradation by chemical or physiologic methods breaks 
up the complex molecule into its ultimate fragments; 
the number and character of the fragments in the vari- 
ous albumins are rapidly becoming known to us. On 
comparing individual albumins marked differences in 
ultimate constitution are found; the albumin of muscle 
is different from that in milk, while both of these are 
in turn different from that obtained from maize. The 
holding, for example, in arginin, one of the fragments 
most widely distributed in the molecules of various 
albumins, may vary enormously, for while some albu- 
mins may contain as much as 83 per cent. of arginin, 
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whether the physician himself be a fellow-victim of his 
ignorance or his patient be the dupe of his deceit. We 
of facts that would be harmful. This is to be done 
tactfully and without false statements, as Cabot has 
elsewhere pointed out. 

ee prominent one is the tendency to use instruments of pre- 
cision in place of a brain instead of in conjunction with 
ments of precision, and the keeping of full and accurate ‘m#trument which is the achieving force. Again, it must 
records, will in future times be regarded as the most be pointed out that accuracy is only a relative term, 
tities Ghaactestatien of tha of medicine in *24 that there is a limit of error both in the instrument 
the last fifty years. In other words, the tendencies in 
the medicine of to-day are all in favor of more accurate 0 only to the limitations instrument employed, 
methods. As a result of these tendencies, certain changes but also and chiefly to the purpose desired. We can 
have occurred, according to Cabot, both in medicine and 
in the physician. In medicine exact methods have led a ae ey ‘sips ayn knows 
to the abandonment of many of the loosely applied aye + oA Fas : accurate, when and where 
terms which uneducated men have so long used as a ay agp 
cloak to ignorance. The gradual disuse of the term tendency gay 

“diathesis” to describe certain obscure symptoms, = inical ae w is to . 
the disappearance of the word “bilious” from our vo- mest complete wding 0 
cabulary, the absence from modern diagnoses of such sideration of both the purely clinical and the laboratory 
diseases as congestion of the brain or liver, and the re- of 
grouped under the general head of rheumatism, have al 
all been due to modern methods. As a result of this vig- 

orous pruning in the field of medical terms and of the its practi —— = perf y feasible. _o 

careful reclassification which many great groups of dis- best 

eases have undergone, the dividing line between knowl- y dstrimentel to 

edge and ignorance has been sharpened, and we are able interests of the patient, and, as in the end this is a point 

to see much more clearly where our future work must °° be considered, it should be the aim not only to train 
be concentrated. the student to do his own clinical laboratory work, but 
also to impress on him the necessity of becoming pro- 
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others may contain only 40 per cent., others only 20 
per cent., and still others as little as 1.8 per cent. ; even 
albumins from the same muacle may vary in their argin- 
in content. One mode of difference among the albumins 
consists in inequalities in the variety of the ultimate 
fragments of which they consist ; thus, while the mole- 
cule of ordinary serum albumin contains no less than 
seventeen or eighteen varieties of elementary fragments 
(amino-acids), the molecules of the relatively simple 
protamins contain only four or five such varieties. On 
the other hand, the more complex proteids like the 
nucleoproteids, the mucins and hemog!obin coniain, be- 
sides a highly complex albumin molecule, other bodies 
like the phosphorus-holding nucleinic acid, the su!phur- 
containing chondroitin or the iron-bearing hemin. 

The simple group of albumins known as the pro- 
tamins, discovered by Miescher in the testicles of fish, 
have been studied most thoroughly by -Kossel and his 
pupils with surprisingly interesting results. It is easier 
with such simple bodies than with more complex ones 
to determine the nature of the groups entering into the 
constitution of the molecule, to ascertain the mode of 
union of these groups with one another, to estimate 
the relative amounts of each present, and to draw con- 
clusions as to the positions they occupy in the chain 
which represents the whole molecule. Thus salmin, 
derived from salmon sperm, has been shown to consist 


valerianie acid and prolin, there being about ten mole- 
of the first variety of fragment, ten of the sec- 
two of the third, one of the fourth and two of the 
in each molecule of salmin. Clupein, from the 
is a little more complex, containing still an- 


i 


mackerel is simpler, containing only four varieties 


EE 
} 


in the second place, a very great number of the lesa 
basic mono-amino-acids. As has been pointed out, the 


protamins contain mono-amino-acids, singly or in pairs; 
the ordinary albumins contain often ten or more dif- 
ferent mono-amino-acids, and not only those of the 
monobasic series, but often also dibasic amino-acids, 
like aspartic acid and glutaminie acid. Morcover, the 
carbon atoms of these constituent amino-acids may be 
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arranged as straight chains, or the chains may be 
branched; the groupings met with may belong to the 
fatty-acid series, or they may be aromatic bodies con- 
taining closed rings; not infrequently a heterocyclic 
group is encountered, as in prolin and in histidin. 

This richness in form presented by the different al- 
bumin bodies is undoubtedly of great importance in 
connection with the different parts they play in metab- 
olism. Normal physiology begins to assume a new as- 
pect in the light of these new facts, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that pathology will ultimately be correspond- 
ingly benefited. Indeed, already advances in pathology 


amyloid disease the new substance is formed by a trans- 
formation of albumin through which its holding in 
diamino groups is increased. Kossel and Wakeman 
have shown that in liver necrosis there is an abnormal 
partial decomposition of proteids as a result of which 
the liver becomes poorer in bodies rich in nitrogen, c8- 
Further, in diseases in which ab- 


amino-acids may be given out in the urine; thus 
Ignatowski has demonstrated the presence of glycocoll 
(amino-acetie acid) in the urine of gopty patients, and 
other investigators (Abderhalden and Barker) have 
isolated from the urine of dogs poisoned by phosphorus 
no leas than four such amino-acids, namely, glycocoll, 
leucin, tyrosin and phenylalanin. 

The studies made of tumors and rapidly growing 
young tissues rich in nuclei have shown further the 
heaping up in them of certain richly nitrogenous or- 
ganic bodies—combinations of phosphoric acid with the 
purin bases (xanthin, guanin, hypoxanthin and adenin), 
and such pyrimidin derivatives as uracil, thymin and 
cytosin. In the nucleins we have to deal, as Koseel 
has emphasized, with organic molecules which contain 
chains of atoms in which there is a tendency for nitro- 
gen and carbon atoms to alternate with one another. 
It is not impossible that such an intramolecular ar- 
rangement stands in some important relation to the 
mechanisms of growth. 

been happily supplemented by synthetic researches. 
Emil Fischer of Berlin and Curtius of Heidelberg are 
already far on the way toward the synthesis of the al- 
bumin bodies. Not only have nearly all the constituent 
fragments of the albumin molecule been synthesized, 
but it has already been possible to unite two, three or 
more of these amino-acids artificial!y into chains—the 
so-called dipeptides, tripeptides and other polypeptides. 
A chain of eight amino-acids, an octopeptide, has even 
been obtained by Curtius, at least in the form of its 
ester. These polypeptides behave in many ways like 
natural bodies. are split similarly to the albumins by 
digestive ferments, and, indeed, may be regarded as 
very simple albuminous substances. 


are being made along these lines. We called attention 
in a recent issue to Neuberg’s demonstration that in 
normal proteolysis octurs, certain of the constituent v,¢ 
of only five varieties of constituent fragments, namely, 
urea, diamino-valerianic acid, serin, mono-amino- 
. The urea and diamino-valer- 
olecules lie adjacent to one 
indeed, they are regarded as 
| _ in diamino-acids (hexone bases), and this ac- 
for the strongly basic properties which they 
manifest. 
The ordinary albumins, such as serum albumin and 
serum globulin, differ from these simpler protamins, 
chiefly in that they contain, in the first place, a much 
greater variety of ultimate constituent fragments, and, 
| 


country have accepted the recommendation of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and have adopted a uniform 
plan of organization is both remarkable and pleasing. 
The most hopeful did not dream that so much could 
be accomplished in four years, and that in less than this 
time three-fourths of the state societies would have been 
reorganized and would be working under the same plan. 
Four, Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, already had the essential features of the new 
plan in their organic law, so that these may be consid- 
ered as part of the great body working under a uniform 
plan as though they had adopted all the non-eseentials. 
Aside from the above—and New York—the only states 
that have not finally acted on the matter are Georgia, 
Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada and Wyoming. These 
will probably take final action at the next annual meet- 
ing, and as there is practically no opposition in any of 
these states, we may confidently hope that at the next 
annual session of the American Medical Association, 
all but one state will have adopted the essentials to 
uniformity of organization. The only state that has re- 
fused to reorganize is Virginia, but the members of 
that association will reconsider when they realize the 
great advantage to the physicians of the whole state— 
not necessarily to the members of the state society— 
of the county society plan. 

While all this has been accomplished, it simply means 
that the frame-work for the structure is complete and 
that the important work of finishing the structure is yet 
to be done. In some states, steady and efficient work has 
been going on since they were reorganized, and in some 
it may be said that practically every county has a society, 
and that consequently there is brought within the reach 
of every country practitioner a chance to join the organi- 
zation and to obtain all its benefits, without sacrificing 
time and money to go to some distant place of meeting. 
In other states, especially in those that were only organ- 
ized last year, little has been done in this line thus far, 
although in no state can it be said that something is not 
being accomplished. The great trouble is that this work 
is voluntary, and volunteers, men who are willing to sac- 
rifice themselves for the good of their profession, have 
not come forward ; but there are such men in every state, 
and in nearly every county, and when their attention is 
called to the need for their services they will be found 
ready to volunteer. The principal trouble to-day is that 
the great majority of the members of the profession 
do not realize what is being accomplished in this work 
and what are the possibilities for the future; how to 
reach these men and how to get them to take hold is a 
problem of the day. We hope that these words may be 
read by many such, and that they will take up the task. 
Meanwhile, the work being accomplished by Dr. J. N. 
McCormack is bearing fruit, for as he gocs to various 
sections of the different states, he reports that men are 


EDITORIALS. 


being found everywhere who give evidence of interest in 
the work and of being anxious to co-operate, who before 
this had given no thought to the matter, and, in fact, 
in many instances, knew nothing about what was being 
done. 

In the meantime, while the work of organization is 
going on in some parts of the country, in other parts, 
where organization ie more or less complete, the fruits 
of such an organization are to be seen. In other words, 
good work is being done, not only from a acientific but 
from a utilitarian point of view. 


ee water, peppermint ae salvia, lavender, 


spirits.” Of the participants in the Dorpat debauch, 

A more recent Associated Press dispatch reports 
from Kiew the death of twenty people (about the same 
number as in New York) from drinking methylated 
brandy. Now that this adulterant of alcoholic mix- 
tures is becoming popular in Russia, we may confi- 
dently expect the same experience this country is pase- 
ing through—the substitution of a deadly poison for 
grain alcohol in the manufacture of our flavoring ex- 


others. The reason, as shown conclusively by the 
Buller and Wood’ articles, is evident. The introduc- 
tion into Russia and the general employment of “puri- 
fied” or odorless wood alcohol is a comparatively re- 
cent event. Previous to this year, the wood alcohol in 
common use was the ordinary article, of a vile odor 
and decidedly repugnant to the taste; it was not in 
use as an adulterant because its presence could easily 
be detected, nor as a beverage because no one had the 
hardihood to drink it, even when disguised with fra- 


1. Polsoning by Wood Alcohol. Tur Jovrxat, Net. 1 29, 1904. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ORGANIZATION. 
The rapidity with which the state societies all over the 

MORE CASES OF POISONING FROM WOOD ALCOHOL. 
During the mobilization of the Russian troops at 
Dorpat this summer, a number of. men and women cele- 
brated the occasion by partaking of a local beverage 
known as Kuntzen’s balsam. This is made from al- 
etc., 
Livonians as an internal remedy. Like it, also, this 
balsam is employed as a beverage when other alcoholic 
drinks are not readily obtainable. On this occasion, 
however, just as in the Stryker’s farm holocaust, the 
drink was mixed not with ethyl but with methyl alco- 
hol, probably of the “deodorized” variety, so well known 
in the United States under the name “Columbian 
tracts, essences, drugs, beverages, perfumes, liniments 

and other mixtures. 

In spite of the widespread use in Russia of methylated 
mixtures for making varnishes, for burning in spirit 
, lamps, and for other manufacturing and household 
purposes, not a single case of death or of blindness 
occurred from their internal use until] 1904. Thus 
we have to this date, in Russia alone, at least thirty- 
seven cases recorded, and there are probably many 
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grant oils. Now, to quote the circular descriptive of 
“eagle spirits” and “lion d’or,” two of the many names 


nected with the arts and manufactures.” 
At present before Congress is a bill (H. R. 9303), 


lions in the United States. These bills 


‘they would enormously stimulate the manufacture of an 


obtained during three and one half years in the treat- 
ment of 545 cases of typhoid fever with serum obtained 
from a horse rendered immune by injections of soluble 
typhoid toxin. There were among these cases 22 deaths 
(4 per cent.), while in the hospitals of Paris generally 
there were 3,199 cases from April 1, 1901, to 
Oct. 1, 1904, 581 deaths (18 per cent.) It was found 
that intestinal perforation was not diminished as a re- 
sult of serum-treatment to the same extent as were 
other causes of fatal termination. As the intestinal le- 
sions are the initial alterations, it is important to inject 


GOOD INTERPRETATION OF LAW IN IOWA. 


The Iowa legislators who framed the medical-prac- 
tice law of that state obviously intended it to guard 
the public against unqualified persons who might pro- 
fess to heal disease. This intent seems to have been 
grasped by the Supreme Court of Iowa in two recent 
decisions. In one case the irregular practitioner was 
apparently an eye specialist, prescribing spectacles, ex- 
ercise and diet, while the other was a magnetic healer, 
claiming to cure practically all human ailments, but 
especially cancer. The defendants had been acquitted 
by the lower courts on the misconceived ground that. 
as they gave no medicine or drugs, they, therefore, did 
not need to take out a license under the state law. 
The Supreme Court reversed these acquittals, and holds 
that the defendants violated the law. The ground 


1. See page 1905. 


MINOR COMMENTS. 


covered by the decisions seems sufficiently comprehen- . 
sive to include nearly every form of quackery, and to 
make it impossible to thus impose on the credulous and 
t in Iowa. It is hoped that this precedent will 
be followed in other states where quackery of this kind 
has had too free a field. It gives us confidence in the 
general good sense as well as in the legal knowledge of 
the courts. We trust that there will always be as much 
good sense and legal knowledge shown in future cases 
involving the protection of the public health. 


TO PREVENT SELF-ADVERTISING. 
There are few things that will injure a physician 
in his own locality so much as having his name appear 
One of the commonest charges 
our societies against individual members is 
We may call it jealousy, envy or 
true is well known. Very often 
lay papers without the knowledge or 
however, such occurrences take 
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the 

resolution’ to the effect that 
appearing in the daily press of 
to members in this society shall be 


shall be indexed. Any member whose 
appear therein will have the privilege of 
attaching thereto a written explanation.” This week we 
record the action of another society? which adopted a 
similar measure. We can not but believe that this idea, 
if carried out, will result in great good. It may be 
for an individual] to explain how it happened once 
twice, but not when it has occurred scores of times. 


A TRUE PATRIOT. 


That a physician should take an interest in public 
affairs and should do his duty as a citizen interested in 
the maintenance of good government and public morals, 
has always been advocated by Tue Journat. Under 
normal conditions he-is honored for so doing. The 
public appreciates good service of this kind, and he 
does not lose, either professionally or financially, on 
account of his public spirit. Occasionally, however, 
in abnormal communities, one may suffer for well-do- 
ing, and virtue be its own and only reward. Hurley, 
Wisconsin, appears to be such a place. Chiefly owing 
to the efforts of a public-apirited physician, an — 
ing state of official moral rottenness was 
sulting in the interference by the highest state author- 
ity, and in the removal from office of certain of the 
offending officials. Public sentiment, however, was 


1. Tue Journnat A. M. A., Aug. 27, 1 615. 
2. See page 1878. = 
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under which “deodorized” methyl alcohol poisons the 
people of this country, “they are in every respect genu- 
ine substitutes for grain alcohol for all purposes con- 
introduced by Mr. Boutell of Illinois, to provide for 
: the reduction of the tax on grain alcohol to a point 
where it can compete with the untaxed “higher grades” 
of odorless wood alcohol. Another bill (H. R. 9302) 
will, if it carries, “free from tax alcohol made unfit 
for use as a beverage.” Such a provision is agiiseaisz 
gallons 
inst fi 
ought 
Ne support OF the medical profession, not only 
agent that can be used for a hundred good purposes at 
present rendered impossible by the high tax, but because 
they will effectually prevent the poisoning constantly ere is always good ground for suspicion. 
going on in this country. societies have discussed the question of 
lieving that prevention is better than v,é 
At the Seventh French Medical Congress recently held mong these 
at Paris Professor Chantemesse' reported the results 
, which pa 
of all arti 
relating 
in no case treated with serum during the first week of 
the disease. Cold Baths are given when the temperature cccnamastunnnisiehcittengpemnamenanats 
| = 


: 
= 
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1. Tue JovenaL, Dec. 10, 1904, p. 1800. 
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Drs. Frank Billings and Fernand Henrotin he has evolved the 
plan for the attending staff of Cook County 

: 
on snd confirmed by this be the sald 
of service of commission andof the staff rs to be six 


a tments are made. 

t for six rs succeeding r term serv 
ewe hirds rmative vote t nominating commission. 
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Academy of Medicine 
ing November 14, elected the following 
President, Dr. Alfred. Kane; vice-president, 

G. Beall; secretary, Dr. Adam L. Schneider, and 
R. P. Weaver, and adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That les of all articles a ring in the dally 
press of this city telating to regular of this city 
shall be placed in a scrap book, which 1 be kept on the secre- 

‘s desk f he of 
1 articles appearing between meetings of this society shal! 
be at each meeting. and any mem w name ll ap- 
therein will have the of attaching thereto a writ- 
—y planat The book 
The Fort Wayne Medical Society, Medical of 
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ident of the Kappa Psi, « medical and pharmaceutical frater- 
y. 

Rare Books.—A remarkable exhibition of rare medical 
was made at the Johns Hopkins Historical Club 


Hospital 
Dr. F. P. Henry of Philadelphia, December 12, viz., First 
on Diseases of the Eye, by Benvenutus Grassus, 1474; First 
Medical Dictionary, Synonyma Simonis Genuensis, 1473; First 
Book on Diet, by Isaac, 1487; second edition of First Book on 
Diseasés of Children, by Paulus Bagellardus, 1487. Dr. 


Cushing spoke on “Dr. 


Garth: Kit Kat Poet, 1661-1718.” 


MEDICAL NEWS. 


Maryland the Tuberculosis. — This 
society was at McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, ber 13. The society was recommended at a meet- 
ing of inent citizens held recently under the auspices of 
the State Tuberculosis ission and is indirectly a result 
of the exposition held in Baltimore last winter. Dr. William 

and addresses were made Dr. E. O. Otis, 


president of the Boston society, and by Drs. William H. Welch 
: . All citizens who are interested in the 
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the 
secutive annual term. 
Osler Testimonial.—A this movement 
held by the Baltimore City Society December 6. 
dresses made by Drs. Edward N. 


i 

2 

elie 
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: 


expressed himself in favor of a building 
the accommodation of the valuable medical li 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, 
result of his own interest and effort. The cit 
into districts and a canvass made. Dr. Osler has 
deared himself to this community and the movement is 
means limited to his own profession. The bankers, 
lawyers, merchants and other essions and trades 
pointed committees to take su 


Will Soon tions.—It seems likely that soon the 
actual start will be made on the Peter Bent Brigham 
for the United States Court of Appeals has sustained the will. 
Efforts are being made to have a considerable part of the great 
hospital which this $5,000,000 will make possible, devoted to 
the care of consumptives. 


Bequests.—Boston hospitals have recently received many 
$16,000, one-half to be used for’the training 
school for nurses and the for general ; 
from Charles E. French the Massachusetts General Hospital 
get $10,000; the House of the Good Samaritan, $1,000; 
Carney Hospital, $1,000; Boston Children’s Hospital, $500, and 
the New England Hospital for Women and Children, $500. 


Charles Harrington, assistant 
of hygiene at Medical School, has 


. Formerly he was 

chemist for the State Board of Health. He has been te 

for 21 years in Harvard University Medical School, and for 1 

"sae her had charge of the milk inspection of the Boston 
of Health. He is well known as a writer on hygiene and 

on food and drug analysis. 

Hospitals in Peril.—The New England ist tal nar- 
cated near the top of the steepest and highest hill in Boston, so 
that it was fifteen minutes after the alarm before the first 
engine reached there. Meanwhile the janitor and nurses, gets | 
working with fire extinguishers, had subdued the fire, 


Journ. A. M. A. 
county hospital. rict attention to all duties will be required. the people and to secure proper legislation. The great interest 
for | shown by the public here in the exposition last winter gives 
Lominating commission shallserve also as a consulting stat ‘eason to hope for very large results from such an organiza- 
HL muecified: conditions, but shall receive no pay in either tion as this. 
capacity. 
Chicago. 
Expelled.— Dr. Nathan Herman has been expelled from the 
Baltimore City Medical Society for unprofessional conduct. 
to 
t 
violence, 50 each, and Bright’s disease, 41. wo oy 
Personal.__Dr. R. Tunstall Taylor sustained a 
ended Nov fracture of the left arm December 9, while 
5,960 deat car.——Dr. Irvin H. Elderdice has sued the 
Iroquois fire 
recommends 
receive attention: Carelessly 
carrying of concealed weapons, crossings, overcrow 
and wretched street car service and giant firecrackers. 
INDIANA. 
Osteopath Discharged.—The three criminal charges against 
E. S. Morrow, an osteopath of Columbus, practicing medicine 
without a license, have been dismissed for lack of prosecution. 
Personal.—Dr. Caleb A. Pritchard, Gosport, who had the mis- 
fortune to be _—_ when the Farmers’ bank was about to be 
robbed, was by the robbers, bound and gagged and carried 
: into the bank building. Jacobs, sec 
Allen County, met December 6 and elected the following officer’ : 
President, L. Park Drayer; vice-president, Dr. Maurice I. Ros- 
enthal; secretary, J. Clifford Wallace; treasurer, Dr. William 
P. Whery, and Dr. Kent K. Wheelock, censor, to serve for three 
years. 
MARYLAND. 
habeas corpus. The court has, 
trial because of faulty indictmen 
Personal.—Dr. Frederick G. 
County, will retire January 1 
ture.-——Dr. Rudolph B. Tensle 
dent of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
country in its interests and has 


of the 
have noticed that. 


lic Health and Marine-Hospital Service 


of 


respiratory tract. 


to acute inflammation 
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mild cases of a this drug will obliterate of 
the disease for about one-half 

at Pan- invitation is 
given to all members of the profession interested in 
and psycho medicine to attend the neurologic section of 
this , Jan. 2-6, 1905, at Panama, to pers 
or other communications in the line of the section’s work, by 
Dr. C. H. Hughes, 3857 Olive street, St. Louis, the 
section of nervous and mental diseases. 

Association.—The annual session of the 


Hawaiian Medical 
Hawaiian Territorial Medical Association was held at 


. Welch, Baltimore; John A. 
of + Otological, 
ol La 
ts of the Association of ye Anatomists. Asso- 
ns. on of Genito- 
and Bac- 
‘ollege ns, 
lety, Chicago, and the So- 
Improvement, 
eet Canal Em —We have received the announce- 
ments of the U. S. Civil Service Commission concern pry oe Mary the 
examinations for appointments at the Panama 
number of positions, including sanitary officers, are Geeeees 
from the necessity of examination. ‘These sanitary officers, 
we understand, are chiefs and probably all surgeons under them 
are required to ae competitive examinations. Announcement 
is made of examinat an. 18, 1905, for surgeons, physicians, 
pharmacists, beopital ts internes and trained nurses. These ex- 
aminations will be held at the 184 cities of the country at 
which civil-service examinations are regularly held. Some of 
the details are as coger 


Surcron.—Age limit, 25 to 50 years; sala bactertology menth. 
Examination in 15 per cent.; 
per cent.; su 1 patho and diagnosis, : 
ractice, 40 per cent. «, logy. 5 and prac- 
fatements made app accompany 
Special we will be given to the quality of the apnitcant’ 
e large 


Eperien applicants who have had extenalve work 
itals will - special credit. 

te the Centre of the Tathmian Canal Commission to appoint tn 

surgeons of thorough training and wide profes- 
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one. "Examination in’ ietter-weiting. 3 per 


5 per therapeu 
(including relating 
and 


statemen hes and accompany 
will be given to the of 


experi 
vitals, particularly in the 
will recelv 


itions. 
Isthintan 
in this 


ul 


ication. As examination papers are 
commission to the places of examination, it 
that applications be received in ample time to arrange 


iz 
HE 


ion is given as 
e 
cording to the detalis of the project yet to 
Orrcarcntrs The civil service of the Isthmian 


: 


unities to qualified 
ries a promotion. U the operat 
law it is contemplated that promotions will be 
on the of merit from the lower igher 


maintained at Ancon, to Panama 
n meritorious cases fhe 


t sick leave on pay ma 1 

addition to the camuine lene leave of absence, o exceed thirty 

for employes who are from the United States. or fifteen days 
who are residents of the Isthm 


CCOMMODATIONS FoR EMPLO The Isthmian Com. 
mission furnishes to its At America t its op- 


n em 
tation. which has tentatively et 
commilasion 


he esta 
avellable to the salaried employes t 
TRANSPORTATION TO THE IsTHMUS.—The 


oyes transportation to the Isthmn — either 
York, New Orleans, or San Francisco, and. also, 


transportation on completion of satisfactory se 
Leave oF ABSENCE.——-The of eisthmian Canal 
are allowec six weeks’ annually 5 
This leave cf absence is 4.. 
isfactory service. In 


al rates to the above-named porte. (The prevailing 
ween New York or New Orleans and Colon, and 
and Panama.) The special rates also 
apply members of the “family of an employe accompany him 
All inquiries concerning examinations for competitive Bg § 
tions under the Isthmian Canal Commission should 
dressed to the United States Civil Service Commission, Wale 
ineton, D. C. Further communication relative to service, situa- 
tion, climate, and conditions on the Isthmus should be ad- 
dressed to the Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
by whom the foregoing details have been furnished. 


CANADA. 


Personal.—-Dr. A. M. Campbell has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Winnipeg General Hospital in a to Dr. 
Haipenny, who has taken up private practice 

Toronto Home for I bl According to the thirtieth 
annual report 111 patients are in that tnotitution, 38 having 
been admitted during the past official year; 36 deaths occurred 
and 12 patients left the institution very much improved. Par- 
alysis and rheumatism affects many inmates. Of the 111 in 
the institution, 39 are paralytics and 27 have rheumatism. 

Rae oy, of St. Francis Medical Association—The regular 

of this association was held in Sherbrooke, 
Presi- 


r 9, when the following officers es elected: 
Dr. F. J. Austin, Sherbrooke; vice-president, Dr. S. A, 


deut, 


everting the eyelids of immigrants in several cases a peculiar ), $200 and 
blanched appearance was observed. On investigation this yy AB 4 

ed to be due to the use of adrenalin. It was found that in to tropical diseases), 25 per cent. ; 
vouchers. 
applicant's 
Honolulu, 
Nov. 20-22, 1904. The session was well attended. ‘The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the gy yo President, Dr. 
J. T. McDonald; vice-president, Dr. J. H. Dinnegar; —. 
treasurer, Dr. St. D. G. Walters; executive committee, Dr. J. T. 
McDonald, Dr. J. H. Dinnegar, Dr. St. D. G. Walters, Dr. H.C. ©! ¢Xaminers at the p mentioned in the accompan 
Sloggett, Dr. George W. Herbert. list, for application form 1312. No person will be 

Health of Manila.—The report of the Board of Health for at al 
the Philippine Islands for August states that there were 535 CL uted 
births in the city of Manila during that month. There were ...1¢ tit 
1,032 deaths of residents and 68 deaths of transients; 544 of 
this number died without medical attention. Seven hundred 
and eight of the total number of deaths occurred in children 
under 2 years of age, and two of the deaths were of persons 
whose ages were given as 120 and 109 years respectively. Dur- 
ing the month there were 4 deaths from smallpox and 7 from 
plague. 

International Medical Congress.—Dr. J. H. Musser, pene 
of the es Of the sec- 
retary of the International Medical Congress, which meets in 

Lisbon in 1906, and on approval of the House of Delegates, 
has appointed the following members of the American Com- 
mittee of Arrangements: ~ 
Drs. Frank Billings, Chicago; Herman M. Bigas. New York; Her- 
bert L. Borell, Massachusetts; William T. Councilman, Boston; 
Wm. H. Carmalt, Connecticut; Richard Cabot, Massachusetts ; 
N. 8. Davis, Jr., Illinois; Chas. H. Frazier, Philadelphia; R. H. EDICAL ATTENDANCE.—Medical atten¢ medict and care 
Fits, Massachusetts; W. E. Fiechel, Missouri ; Chas. Lyman ‘Greene, et wate ase to the om of the 
Minnesota ; Ramon Guiteras, New York: H. A. Hare, nsylvania ; 7 = tit hospIi- 
L. Hektoen, Chicago ; Edward Jackson, Denver; E. J. Janeway, New [als wil at 
York; A. Jacobi, New York ; George B. Johnston, nichmond, Va. ; in 
W. W. Keen, Philadelphia ; Howard A. Kellv, Baltimore; Chas. Kol- 
lock, South Carolina; L. 8. McMurtry, Louisville, Ky.; James H. or 
McBride, California; A. T. McCormack, Bowling Green, Ky. ; K. A. 
Mackenzie. Ore.; John Herr Musser. ; J. B. 
Murphy. Chicago ; Mates, New Orleans ;; William r, Balti- 
more; i Ww. at S per cent. of the sal 
Reed. Ohio; H, M. Sherman, San Francisco: Frederick ©. Shattuck, tain a civil commissary department on the isthmus. which is soon 
Boston ;: Geo. H. Simmons, Chicago; Chas. G. Stockton, New York ; hich are to be made 
Geo. Sternberg, Wash D. C.; Victor Vaughan, Ann Arbor ; mission. 
New 
urn 
he 
employes and members of their immediate family are 7 
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the treatment. 

qumesmmass ——, Pa., Dec. 5, 1904. 

To the Bditor:—WIill you kindly inform me regarding the most 

RECIPROCITY. practical books on the clinical examination of the urine and 

Furp.iary, Onto, Dec. 12, 1904. blood? I want a book which treats not only of all the meth — 

To the Editor:—1. Do Ohio and Pennsylvania state boards re- ods of examination, but the significance of each abnormal element 

ciprocate? 2. When will the good time of emancipation come to the when present. etc. T. iH. 


DEATHS. 


Comwetius D. Mackey, M.D. to Mrs. Mary Louise McMan- 
amy, both of Chicago, November 24. 

L, A. Vanpernoor, M.D., Byron, Ill., to Miss Vergne M. Cul- 
ver of Lawrence, Mich., November 24. 


Soutuer, M.D., . to Miss 
Ethel Pearl Jones of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Ernest Scuacnt, M.D., Burlington, Wash., to 


Miss Gloria Wiese of 
oy Minneapolis, Minn., at St. Louis, 


Webster Bodine Lowman, M.D. 
1867, a member of the 
ciation; vice-president in 1886, and t in 1899 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania; one of 
several years, and three tines ite president 
ears, ree t ts t; 
Pennsylv. System and the Cambria Steel Company 
1876, to the Lorain Steel Company since 1888; surgeon 
Cambria Hospital since 1884; one of the incorporators 
yo ay ugh Valley Memorial Hospital Association, 


a¢ 


an 
Carroll, M.D. College of Physicians and 
in the City of New York, 1884, of Newark, N. J., a mem 
the 4merican Medical Association, Medical Society of the State 
of New Jersey, Essex County Medical Society and Newark 
Medical Society; surgeon to the Woman’s Hospital, Newark, 
physicians in the city, died at 
‘ —— 2, from pneumonia, after an 


John T. Wills, M.D. Kentucky School of Medicine, 1890, a 
member of the American Medical Association, and the Denver 
City and County Medical Society; one of the founders of the 
Bank of Grand County, Colo., proprietor of the Sulphur Springs 
Mercantile ey and county judge of Grand County, died 
at his home in phur Springs, December 2, from consump- 
tion, aged 44. 

Martin L. Gerould, M.D. Harvard University Medical School, 

1866, acting assistant surgeon United States Navy 
during the Civil War, died at his home in Kirkwood, Mo., De- 


Jour. A.M. A. 


cember 4, from heart disease, after an illness of five years, 


Tobias Jurim, M.D. Vienna, Austria, 1904, of New York 
City, died at the home of his father-in-law in New York City, 
Claude H. Burke, M.D. University of Virginia Medical De- 
partment, . 1896, of Burketown, Va., died in 
Abiquiu, N. M., November 30, from tuberculosis, after a long 
Keokuk, Iowa, 1877, died at his home a ee 
- November 27, after an of three 
ys. 

E. M.D. Island Medical Hos- 
Y., November 24, from diabetes, after a long illness, aged 68. 
John Davis, M.D. University of Michigan Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 1863, died at his home im 


Medical College, 
Columbus, 1895 West Ohio, from 
B. M.D. St. Louis Medical 1865, 


Thomas Marshall, . St. 
died at his home in Woodville, McCracken County, Ky., De- 
cember 8, from paralysis, aged 65. 
Andrew J. McGa , M.D. University of Louisville Medical 
t, 1884, at his home in 
29, from typhoid fever, aged 49. 
of his brother in Roscoe, N. Y., asthma, after 
ness, November 19, aged 69. 
Calvin S. Acker, M.D. Rush Medical College, Chicago, 1885, 
of Arkansas City, Kan., died at his home in Kay County, De- 
cember 8, from consumption. 
oseph Fuqua Bass, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
1860, died at his’ home in Richmond, Va., December 6, 
after a long illness, aged 62. - 
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1884 
ANSWER.—Ewing’s Clinical Pathology of the Blood; Cabot's 
Guide to Clinical Examination of the Blood; Ogden's Clinical Ex- aged 63. 
amination of Urine and Urinary Diagnosis; Croftan'’s Urinology. Louis J. Steuber, M.D. Rush Medical College, Chicago, 1901, 
___ formerly of Lima, Ohio, but recently appointed chief medical 
FEE FOR BLOOD COUNT. officer of a sanitarium at Sour Lake, Texas, was found dead in 
EscaNapa, Mict., Dec. 8, 1904. his bed in San Antonio, Texas, December 8, from heart disease, 
To the Editor:—WiN you kindly tell me the usual fee for a aged 36. 
blood count, |. e., the leucocytosis only? M. P. PEeNxewon. Carlos L. Chambers, M.D. Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
ANSWER.—$5 to $10. 1882, of Kasson, Minn., a member of the American Medical 
es Association, died in a hospital at Minneapolis, December 6, 
after an operation. 
Marriages. Nelson S. Witting, M.D. University of M Department 
—_—--—— of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, sete, of Marinette, Wis., 
Doc C. Horr, M.D., to Miss Belle Claire Chamberlain, both of died at « sanitarium in Oshkosh, Wis., after a long illness, 
Chicago, December 1. aged 71. 
Grace Mas Haarcovrr, M.D., to Jonathan Hoag, Jr., at Bal- Wilford Hickham, M.D. Medical College of Indiana, Indian- 
timore, December 8. apolis, 1883, died at his home in Spencer, Ind., November 23, 
Joux Danst, MD., Houston, Texas, to Miss Julia Holmlund from disease of the stomach, after an illness of three weeks, 
of Mason City, lowa. aged 46. 
amizs ZeLise Miss Therese Caswell J. Graves, . nsylvania University Medical 
14 Chie, to partment, Lexington, Ky., 1848, died suddenly from angina 
pectoris at his home near Payne’s Depot, Ky., December 4, 
Vincent Sneruerp, M.D., to Miss Marium Palmer, both of aad 
Dupont, Ind., November 30. 
Fetiowes, Davis, Jn., M.D., to Miss Gertrude Agostini, both 
of New York City, December 7. 
Cuargtzs MacDonatp, M.D., Chicago, to Miss Clara Middle- 
fz 
Wu1sam Y. Wamp, M.D., to Miss Maude Alice Peterson, 
both of Duplex, Texas, November 24. 
Ranvotru Tucker M.D., to Miss Ellen Randolph 
Page, at Winchester, Va., December 7. 
Tuomas H. Cutnane, M.D., Peoria, Ill, to Miss Zana May 
Eastman of Chicago, at Ottawa, Ill., November 23. 
Gomer, Decembe , after an ill says, 
Charles 0. Belden, M.D. College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the City of New York, 1882, of Litchfield, Conn., died at the 
Hopeworth Sanitarium, Bristol, R. I., November 27, aged 46. 
Nelson J. Bird, M.D. Faculty of Medicine of Queen’s Univer- 
Deaths. sity, Kingston, Ont., 1860, of San Francisco, died suddenly 
comtemninats from acute gastritis in Fresno, Cal., December 2, aged 71. 
Dennis O'Donoghue, M.D. Medical College of Alabama, Mo- 
bile, 1874, died at his home in Charlotte, N. C.. December 3, 
from pneumonia, after an illness of one day, aged 74. 
William BE. Sitser, M.D. Trinity Medical College, Toronto, 
Ont., 1894, died at his home in Ida, Mich., December 6, from 
pneumonia, after an illness of one month, aged 36. 
Martha Cornelia Holmes, M.D. Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1886, died at her home in Water- 
bury, Conn., December 5, after a short illness. 
William H. Warder, M.D. Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
geons of western Pennsylvania, died at 1892, fell dead on the sidewalk in front of his residence in 
. Chicago, December 12, from heart disease. 
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gama 


minute, or slightly over a third of the 
minute for the individual. With How- 


2 
- 


tion-rate being 13, the average 


Even in eases of suspended respiration under anesthetics when 
the operation has been commenced and is not one involving 
celiotomy, there appears no insuperable objection to turning — 
the patient face downward while artificial respiration is car- 
ried out in the manner suggested. 


Association News. 


Physicians in the Fast are planning a delightful itinera 
connection with the trip to Portland next year. It will i 
at Niagara Falls, Lake Minnetonka, Yellowstone Park, 
and Butte, Mont. The réturn trip will include stops in San 

, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Glenwood 
of the Gods, Denver and The 


at 
this be 


The Public Service. 


Army Changes. 


_ Memorandum of changes of station and duties of medical officers, 
UL. 8. A., week ending Dec. 10, 1904: 


asst..curgeon, granted thirty days’ leave 


spective names, and will then proceed by the nt e evallable trans- 
ret aval 
Sa nelisco, telegraph 


Loulalana Purchase Exposition grounds, will proceed to Fort Crook 
Fuller, h asst.-surgeon, relieved from duty at U. 8. Army 


Arthur, Wm. H., and Glennan, James D., surgeons. appointed 
members of an Army retiring beard to meet at War Department 


Geer, Charlies C., asst. is directed to In to 
t of an Army retiring board, War Department, exam- 
nation by the board. 
‘ tract surgeon, granted an extension of one 
month to his ve of 
lets, H Cc Gental on 
ovem from porary duty at Fort ° 
Chambers, William H Novem- 


r, . examining a 

granted leave of absence for one month. 

Dickenson, Cla 


absence. 
Wall, Francis M., contract surgeon, arrived at Fort Morgan, Ala., 
December 3 for temnora ty. 
Roak. 8. Davis, denta! surgeon, returned to duty at Fort Slocum, 
. ¥.. Decem from of absence. 


Decem 2 
ason. George L., dental surgeon. granted an extension of 
twenty three cage to his leave of absence. 
Lauderdale, rence FE.. dental surgeon, returned to duty at 


Brooks, D., rgeon. left Fort Meade, 8. 
ber 4 om leave of absct r one month and fifteen days. 
Navy Changes. 


Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 


List of changes of station and duties of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service, for the seven days ended Dec. 7, 1904: 

Gassaway, J. M., su grauted extension of leave of absence 
A., surgeon, to to Wash D.C 

armic . D. A. q 

Cumming, 8., P. A. surgeon, granted leave of absence for 


Von Esdorf, R. H., P. A. surgeon, relieved from duty in connection 
with the exhibit of the Service at the Louisiana Purchase ed 
St. Louis, Mo., and directed to proceed to Washington, Cc. 
Billings, W. C. B.A. surgeon, granted leave of absence for ten 


from Decem 
foit, J. M., P. A. surgeon, ted leave of absence for one day, 
Nov. 25, 1904, under Paragraph 191 of the a 

Ebersole. R. K., asst..surgeon, granted fi n days’ extension 
of leave of absence from December 6. 

Stiles, Ch. Wardell, zoologist, granted leave of absence for three 
Se Noy, "0, 1904, under Paragraph 101 of tions. 
lard, J. C.. surgeon, gran absence three 

from Dec. 9, 1904. 
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larly careful in making any sort of a comparison between the ex is estimated at $325 for each This will include 
two sexes. The unexplained factors which apparently conduce 
to a form of intellectual precocity in girls, taken in conjunction 
with the biologie tendency for the establishment of an in- 
verse relationship between the rate of organic development and ER 
the duration of a physiologically useful life, may offer some Fn 
explanation of the fact that nearly the whole work of human 
progress can be traced to the maturer activities a 

Best Method of Artificial Respiration.— Experi 
the amount of air which can be made to enter ee 
London Lancet as having been made by . 
termine the effectiveness of the methods Metcalfe. it, y and Vedder 
ficial respiration, of Howard, Sylvester siusron, sailed from San Francisco on the Logen, en route to 

WwW be 

exam Banister, J. M., March 21, 1905; H. 1., March 21, 
positions. With a respiration-rate of 13 the Siomnes 1905; "radiey, A. E., April 21, 1905 | Richard, Charles, May 12. 
of exchanged air per respiration was 489 cubte centimeters The above oon ‘trom the 
and per minute 6,460 cubic centimeters in the supine, and 
with a respiration-rate of 12% it was 422 cubic centimeters 
and 5,240 cubic centimeters in the prone posture. The sub- rmy for 
ject was then tested by the Silvester method (supine). With of disability incident te the percien, Om Sctive service on account 
a respiration-rate of 12.8 per minute an average of 178 cubic 
centimeters of air was exchanged per respiration and 2,280 
normal! exchange per exas. 
ard’s pressure method (intermittent pressure applied to the 
lower ribs), the subject being in the supine posture and the from tme to time 
average respiration-rate being 13.6, the average exchange per 
respiration was 295 cubic centimeters and per minute 4,020 
cubic centimeters. In ¢he case of the Marshall Hall method, 
“the patient is laid prone and rolled over to one 
back again, and so alternately. When in the prone 
pressure was exercised upon the back of the chest 
with an average respiration-rate of 12.6 and allowin 
rolling-over movement, the exchange per respiration 
254 cubic centimeters and the rolling without pressu m Willies 
cubic centimeters. In the prone pressure method, the one H- 
vocated by Schiifer, the compression is obtained in the same 
way as in Howard’s method, but the patient lies prone with a 
coat folded beneath the lower part of his chest. The respira- nellenbers lames F.. contract surgeon. returned to ¢ a 
ees exchange per respiration was 
520 cubic centimeters and 6,760 cubic centimeters per minute. 
It is clear that the experiments narrated above show that 
only in the case of the last method can an amount of tidal air 
be forced into the lungs which equals the normal exchange. 
Schiifer investigated these methods, and his conclusions refer 
to these methods alone, and he is mainly concerned with the 
resuscitation of the drowned; still, the fact that one method 
stands a long way in front of others as regards the amount - 
of air which it effectually exchanges places that method first 
in all cases in << it is essential to empty and to fill the a, “Vit detached from the Wabash and ordered to the 
lungs rapidly. prone ure is not one which is so — wnell. C. D., . Amphitrite, December 
easily employed in of suspended respiration in 20'and ‘ordered to the lowe. 
chloroform polsoning, but ie undoubtedly the best in cases of Dee 1906,” leave eatended three months from 
drowning, as it not only gives the most free ventilation of re 
the lungs, but also efficiently drains the air passages of water. Pe 
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have been reported to the Surgeon 
the week ended Dec. 9, 1904: 


SMALLPOX —FORFIGN. 


12-19, wt atest Pa 16 cases, 3 dea 

Great itritata Nov case London, 1 
cases: Nov. 18-25, case; Newcast 

cakes, death cases ; Leeda, Nov. 19- 


. 1-8, 2 deaths: 
. 17-24, 2 deaths; Palermo, Nov. 5-12, 
5-12, Moscow, 2 cases, 2 deaths; St. Petersburg. 


Noy bie’ dee 
: Coatzacoalcos, Ne 2 deaths. 


Get. ‘31, 1 death. 


Medical Organtzation. 


we 


ber 6, Dr. Strodder U. King, Little Rock 


Patnce Georce County Mepicat AssociaTion.—On Novem- 
ber 26 this society, at a meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
— the standard constitution and by-laws and elected the 

age President, Dr. L. A. Griffith, Upper Marl- 
ident, Dr. William O. Eversfield, Col Park; 
. William H. Gibbons, Croom; gy a Dr. Ar- 
thur 0. Etienne, Berwyn, and censors, Drs. Charles A. Fox, 
Beltsville; Nelson A. Ryan, Bowie, and Van Lear Perry, 


Hyattsville. 
North Dakota. 

Cass County Mevicat Society.-At the meeting of this 
society, held in Fargo, December 28, the standard constitution 
and by-laws were adopted. 

South Carolina. 
Laurens County Mepicat Society.—At a meeting held in 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 


‘Symposium on Criminal Abortion. 
THE DUTY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN RELATION TO CRIMI- 
NAL ABORTION. 
Dr. C. 8. Bacon estimates that from six to ten thousand 
abortions are induced in Chicago 


rick to her health cod 


common law, the fetus is not considered a being until after 
quickening, and therefore it is not a crime to destroy it. After 
quickening, its destruction, either by the mother or by a third 
party, is a misdemeanor, but not a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment. According to the Illinois statutes, which take 
the place of the common law, there is no distinction between 
an animate and an inanimate fetus, and the induction of 
abortion is punished by imprisonment for from one to ten 
years. The consent of the mother does not absolve the third 
party who does the act. Intent is the essence of the crime, 
and the efficiency of the means employed is not considered. 
If the mother dies, the act is murder. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of the crime, there are practically no accusations 
nor indictments for abortion unless the mother becomes seri- 
ously ill or dies. Even in the latter case her relatives gener- 
ally try to prevent any investigation in order to shield her 
reputation. The influence of the physician should be exerted 
to persuade the injured mother or her friends to act. In case 
of her death, it is his duty to report the case to the coroner 
as he would any other case of homicide. If a case comes to 
trial, it is necessary that the physician know the rules of 
procedure of courts and the rules of evidence. In Illinois no 
communications to physicians are privileged. Attention is 
called to the great importance of a dying declaration, which 
may become the chief factor in producing the conviction. It 
must be voluntary, made when the patient has given up hope 
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‘ ae DB. o A. surgeon, granted leave of absence for Laurens, November 28, over which Dr. Job J. Boozer, Clinton, 
> Kk. B. W., A. A, surgeon, granted leave of absence Presided, and Dr. Rolfe E. Hughes, Laurens, acted as secretary, 
for the society was reorganized with the following officers: Dr. 
VA. A; surgeon, granted leave of absence for nine Job J. Boozer, Clinton, president; Drs. William H. Dial, Lau- 
=p Se! pharmacist, ted leave of absence for fifteen rens, and John H. Miller, Cross Hill, vice-presidents; Dr. A. 
trom December 8. J. Chrystopher, Laurens, treasurer, and Dr. Rolfe E. Hughes, 
urens, secretary. 
Health Reports. Texas. 
Tarrant County Mxpicart Society has been 
Fort Werth by Die. lease Van Zandt, Preston Rooper, 
Edgar D. Capps and others, without capital stock. 
: cage Nov, 20-Dee cases, 2 death. 
Indiana: ‘Hammond. Nov. 25-30. 1 cane Soclety Proceedings. 
Kentucky: Louisville, Nov. 24- 1, 6 cases. 
Michigan: Nov. 26-Dec. 3. Detroit, 1 case; Grand pids, 1 COMING MEETINGS. 
St. Nov. 26-Dee. 3, 22 cases, 5 deaths. AMERICAN MepIcaL AnsociaTion, Portland, Ore., July 11-14, 1905. 
ew 7a: Elmira, Nov. 26-Dec. 8, 1 case. Western Surgical and Gynecological Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Peanayivanis: Philadelphia, Nov. 26-Dee. 8, 1. case Sen, 94, 1068. 
n-American Medical Congress, Panama, Jan. 2-6, 1 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee, Nov. 19-Dec. 3, 39 cases. 1905. 
CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
: Regular Meeting, held Nov. 23, 1904. 
26. John B. Murphy in the Chair. 
which are married women. To collect data on the subject, 
to call the attention of the profession to it, and to exercise 
an influence toward restraining the evil and checking the 
debauchment of the minds of the profession and the com- 
munity, a committee of the Council of the Chicago Medical 
51 Society was appointed about a year ago. This committee 
has now arranged for a symposium as a feature in ite work 
of education. 
sane: Form From the medical and social sides of the problem, four 
reagons are given for repressing the practice of abortion. 
‘ (1) It is an injury to the embryo or fetus destroyed, for the 
fetus is a living, human, independent being, and has the right 
——_ to existence which belongs to all human beings, and it should 
be protected in this right. mother, 
for it an 3) 
is an injury to the relatives of the unborn child and to the 
mother. (4) It is an injury to the state. According to the 
L. 
White, Little Rock, secretary, and Dr. 5S. Paul Vaughter, Little 
Rock, treasurer and librarian. 
Maryland. 
Caroune County Mevicat Soctery.—This society was or- 
ganized at Denton, November 23, on the standard plan. Dr. 
Charles M. Ellis, Elkton, was made temporary chairman, and 
Dr. Fred. N. Nichols, Denton, temporary secretary. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Dr. Enoch George, Denton, presi- 
dent; Dr. James R. Phillips, Preston, vice-president; Dr. Fred. 
N. Nichols, Denton, secretary, and Dr. Theodore Saulsbury, 
Burrsville, treasurer. 
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rupees ($320) after the birth of every child. At the end of 

years, on retiring, he receives a pension of $2,500a year. The 
teaching duties of these men are so exacting that they 
given but a slight chance to increase their income by private 
which is, however, permitted. 


ify 
: 


, additional buildings have been erected. 
Iding (Fig. 1.), now nearing completion, 


23 
: 


and practical chemistry, compounding dispensary. 
Third Year.—Medicine and clinical medicine, surgery and 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE—SENN. 


of obstetrics, gynecology and diseases of children, and Lieut.- 
Col. Quicke, I.M.S., is professor of surgery, operative surgery 
and surgical anatomy. 

The final examination in this college appears to be quite a 
severe one, as every year only about 45 per cent. of the can- 
for graduation are to the Bombay Uni- 


recommended 
versity, with which the college is affiliated, ‘for the degree. 


Fig. 1.—Anatomy Grant Medical College. 


Such pupils, however, will be allowed to remain for a 
period (to be fixed by the principal in each case) in the col- 
lege to continue their studies at their own expense. Military 
assistant surgeon graduates from this department of the col- 
lege are employed in hospitals of British troops and in mili- 
tary and civil appointments; those in civil employment being 
available for military duty in time of war or other urgent 
necessity. This branch of the military medical service is en- 
titled to the following pay: 


ant, 300 rupees ($96). 
3. Assistant surgeon, first class, 200 rupees ($64). 
4. Assistant surgeon, second class, 150 rupees ($48). 
5. Assistant surgeon, third class, 110 rupees ($35.20). 


The museum of Grant Medical 
a very large amount of material illustrative of tropical dis- 
eases. It is the result of accumulation of specimens for 60 
years and should contain more than it does, but the 
tion to postmortem examinations is so violent and persistent 
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nt Medical College, so called in honor of 
governors of Bombay, is a substantial, ven- 
tone building. With the increasing demand se Ww ail may come up again for examination at the 
close of the next or of any other subsequent term. 

The military pupils are prepared for the assistant surgeon 
branch of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department. They 
must be of European or Eurasian parentage, not less than 
16 and not more than 18 years of age. They must pass a 
satisfactory physical examination and are examined in the 
following subjects: English._—Handwriting, dictation,composi- 

in which the bodies are prepared and the tion, explanation of idioms and grammar questions. History 
subjects are cleaned and mounted. and geography.—The outlines of English and Indian history, 
pathologic laboratories are inadequate and the elements of physical and general geography. Mathe- 
for the present requirements and it is hoped that separate matice—Arithmetic: The four simple rules, vulgar and deci- 
buildings will soon be erected for each of these very important mal fractions, reduction, practice, proportion, simple interest, 
primary branches. With an ever increasing attendance, the extraction of square root. Algebra: The four simple rules, 
lecture rooms will also soon become too small. The curricu- proportions, simple equations; Euclid, first book. Vernacular 
lum of study for the M.B and B.S. degrees extends over five —Hindustani, colloquial. 
years and includes the following etudies: They are educated at government expense. Pupils who 
First Year.—Biology, botany, chemistry, practical chemistry, obtain less than 33 per cent. of marks in each subject of their 
materia medica, practical pharmacy. final examination will be liable to removal from the college. 
Second Year.—Anatomy, botany, chemistry, practical chem- 
istry, materia medica, practical pharmacy, physiology. , 
“a Third Year.—Physiology, histology and practical physiology, | pee 
Fourth Year—-Medicine, surgery, pathology, hygiene, diseases | 
of women and children, demonstrations in pathology, clinical 72 me ee 
practice in medical, surgical and: obstetric wards. Attendance | 
at male and female out-patient rooms. Attendance at patho- ad 
Fifth Year—Surgery, medicine, diseases of women and chil- 
dren, operative surgery, clinical practice in medical, surgical, . ft 
obstetric and surgical wards, attendance at pathologic room. 
A glance at this curriculum shows what attention is paid 
to the primary branches, especially chemistry, anatomy and 
botany, the last of these entirely ignored in most of our medi- 
cal colleges and the first and second only too often treated in 
a stepmotherly way. The students are not pestered with un- 
necessarily frequent examinations, as only two examinations 
a year are held, at the end of each semiannual term. 
The military pupils, of whom there are now 86 in attendance ee 
and who finish their studies in four years, have a somewhat 
different curriculum of study to follow. It is as follows: 
First Year.—Anatomy, descriptive and surgical, dissections, 
anatomy and physiology, materia medica, chemistry and prac- 
tical chemistry, compounding dispensary. 
Second Year.—Anatomy, descriptive and surgical, dissec- 
tions, anatomy and physiology, materia medica, chemistry 
clinical surgery, diseases of women and children, hygiene, 
pathology, hospital practice and out-door dispensaries, post- 1. Senior assistant surgeon, with honorary rank of cap- 
mortem examinations. tain, 400 rupees ($128). 
Fourth Year.—Medicine and clinical medicine, surgery, 2 Senior assistant surgeon, with honorary rank of lieuten- 
clinical and operative surgery, diseases of women and chil- 
dren, practical toxicology, clinical, medical, surgical, obstetric, 
and ophthalmic wards. 
Fourth year students and third year military pupils 
attend in rotation at the male out-patient rooms as ar- 6. Assistant surgeon, fourth class, 85 rupees ($27.20). 
ranged by their teachers. Female pupils attend at the In addition to this pay they receive allowances when on 
female out-patient rooms. Four and five didactic lectures, ‘*pecial duty, and traveling expenses, and pensions on retir- 
from 10 to 3 or 4 p. m., are delivered daily except Saturday, img from the service. Retirement is compulsory at the age 
on which day only two lectures are given, during the forenoon. of 55 years. 
The clinics in the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital begin at PATHOLOGIC MUSEUM. 
7 or 7:30 a. m. and are held daily. This is the hospital in 
which the clinical teaching in medicine and surgery is done 
exclusively. The present teaching staff consists of eleven pro- 
fessors, one demonstrator and eleven tutors. Lieut.-Col. H. 
P. Dimmock, I.M.S., is principal of the school and professor 
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grain (.06) four times a day. 
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jodin is liberated. 


the iodin in the castor oil it reaches the of emplstrum 
the 
No. i. Sig.: One or two such 
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Thrush. 
are recommended by 
of thrush: 
mouth wash. Or: 
‘s hair brush. 
Poisoning. 
Chas. V. Phila. Med. Jour., 
Epsom and Glauber’s salts are of no value as : 
bolic acid poisoning. He regards alcohol as of great 
ptly and followed by lavage, will save Nurse girls must be cau- 
should be fairly stiff, as some force is required tioned against kissing the babe in the mouth. In this connee- 
it, as the mucous membrane is roughened and tion several cases are mentioned where syphilis was contracted 
of the caustic effect of the acid. The swallow- through carelessness or ignorance. 
are also abolished and there is more or less spasm = 742 treatment of congenital syphilis, both local and con- 
weak alcoholic stitutional, is similar to the acquired. 
e, therefore, recommends , When the little patient is covered with eruptions it should 
be borne, introduced by the stomach, hypodermi- 1. 1. thed in a solution of mercury bichlorid every day for ten 
rectum. or fifteen minutes. The solution should be prepared by dis- 
Aborting Bubces. solving from two to four tablets of seven grains of mercuric 
wing ointment is recommended in aborting buboes: chlorid in six gallons of warm water in the bath, making a 
. . 1 to 12,000 st solution. 
Une, tolled rength 
V 4: 
To relieve the coryza the nurse should be directed to re- 

M. Fiat unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally on gauze and re- move the purulent secretion with a wet rag or cotton and in- 1904 
new once a day. ject by an ordinary glass dropper a solution of mentholated 
Burnside Foster, according to Buffalo Med. biborate: 
istered followed by calcium chlorid, grain 1/1 Mentholi 06 
three hours. An ice-bag should be placed over Ses 
Sig.: To be injected into the nostrils while the babe 
bubo with a very small bistoury and peroxid of hydrogen or is held in the erect position in order to prevent choking. 
mercuric chlorid, 1 to After is FISSURES AND MUCOUS PATCHES. 
cleansed it is filled vaselin contai per —_Fissures and mucous patches around the nose, on the lips, 

cent. of iodoform and an ice pack applied. tongue and genitals, should be touched with a 3 per cent. solu- 
Dysentery. tion of silver nitrate, and afterward washed with sterilized 

The prophylaxis of the treatment of dysentery, according Water to remove the excess of silver. 

to Kolbassenko in Med. News, consists in: Uleerated surfaces and excoriated papules are usually dusted 
1. Avoiding overexertion. with calomel and covered with dry absorbent cotton. If the 
! 2. Supplying most nutritious diet. dry dressing is non-indicated on account of forming crusts, the 

3. Drinking the best water possible. following salve is recommended by the author: 

In moderate cases the patient should be placed on a mild BR. mer precip. alb..............g8. iv-vi 25-.40 
liquid diet and a warm abdominal bandage applied, saturated Bismuthi subcarb. 

B. Tinct. iodidj ....................gtt. viii 50 se 

M. Sig.: At one to be ted two or three a M. Fiat unguentum. Sig.: To be applied locally. | 
day. ulcerated cutaneous gummata the employment 

By hydrargyri is preferable. In some cases the 
intestine bet orm powder, iodoform gauze or iodoform 

After the 
recommends NSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT. 

B. Ichth ed syphilis, mercury is indicated in these cases, 
y ingestion, subcutaneously or by inunctions. 
secondary symptoms, when the general nutri- 
much affected, mercury administered by inges- 
ble. Calomel is in this way recommended, giv- 

M. of 1/10 grain (.006) two or three times a day 
to be inserted daily. combined as follows: 

Where there is a great deal of intestinal irritability, BR. Sree dete mitis..............g. ii 12 
grain 1/3 to 1/2 (.02-.03) of the extract of opium or bella- Sodii 
donna may be added. Ichthyol is considered as a local astrin- Sacch. Ge cccccccecceccccccccescoue & 65 
gent and disinfectant, antipyrin as an astringent, antiseptic M. Fiant chartule No. xx. Sig.: One powder twice daily 
and analgesic. in a little water or milk. 

Warm injections of water containing SiS powder, one 
are also highly beneficial. a 
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